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EDITORIAL 


You,  reader  of  Seventy-seven,  for  whose  eye,  prima¬ 
rily,  the  following  pages  have  been  prepared;  and  you 
of  Seventy-six,  whose  interests,  incidentally,  have  not 
been  entirely  neglected,  have  no  need  to  ask  the  origin 
or  the  mission  of  this  little  pamphlet ;  but  you  of  previ¬ 
ous  classes,  you  of  the  outside  world,  you  of  the  Faculty, 
into  any  of  whose  hands  should  our  work  fall,  may  have  such 
need.  To  you,  then  we  answer:  Its  mission,  is  first,  to 
preserve  some  of  the  many  ‘  interesting  little  episodes 
which  are  constantly  occuring  in  every  student’s  experi¬ 
ence,  which  serve  to  refresh  memory  and  lend  again  that 
fruition  which  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  and  second :  to 
give  vent  to  some  long-pent  sentiments,  which  we  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  possess.  Its  origin  lies  in  the  fact  that 
as  students  we  have  been  prevented  from  discussing 
our  interests,  expressing  opinions,  or  preserving  jokes. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  in  the  institution 
from  which  we  have  just  emanated,  to  put  forth  a  yearly 
publication.  Once  only  has  the  attempt  been  successful, 
when  the  “  Antenna  of  1875”  appeared.  It  was  a  decided 
success  in  nearly  every  particular.  Its  editors,  we  believe, 
in  reality  maintained  their  standing,  though  nominally  the 
chief  of  the  staff*,  for  the  sake  of  an  example,  lost  his 
rank,  was  put  out  of  the  six,  which  in  our  institution 
means  that  he  lost  something  more  than  class  honors. 
All  other  propositions  toward  a  publication  have  been 
promptly  discouraged.  The  discouragement  has  been 


made  to  rest  on  a  great  range  of  pretexts,  a  new  one 
succeeding  as  often  as  the  preceding  was  quashed  by 
the  students.  The  first  one  offered  has  been  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  must  be  deprived,  in  a  measure,  of  the  benefits  of 
the  regular  course,  and  tliat  their  scholarships  must  fall 
according  to  their  exertions.  It  has  been  urged  that  we 
are  here  for  a  nobler  purpose,  that  we  have  not  a  minute 
to  throw  away  upon  a  publication,  that  in  virtue  of 
our  short  and  necessarily  crowded  course,  our  success  in 
life  depends  upon  our  dropping  everything  else,  and 
subjecting  ourselves  during  our  stay  to  one  continual  grind. 
We  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  policy.  We  do  not 
measure  success  in  school-life  entirely  by  rank-lists,  nor 
shall  we  measure  success  In  real  life  by  a  parallel  stand¬ 
ard.  There  are  those  who,  however  great  their  achieve¬ 
ments  otherwise,  will  consider  their  lives  little  better 
than  failure,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends  a  slqtre  in  life’s  enjoyments.  The 
final  and  decisive  objection  has  been,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  Institution  must  not  suffer  so  belittling  an  influence, 
even  at  the  expense  of  vacating  the  seats  of  the  editors,  or 
of  a  class ;  which  means  that  the  Faculty  will  not  risk 
losing,  by  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  undergradu¬ 
ates  to  interested  persons  outside,  any  of  that  petty  auth¬ 
ority  which  they  have  been  wont  to  exercise.  In  other 
institutions  when  the  students  are  free  from  such  useless 
liamperings,  where  secivt  societies,  organizations  for  cul¬ 
tivation  in  other  directions  than  that  of  a  strictly  techni¬ 
cal  one,  are  permitted  to  exist,  and  where  the  students, 
in  their  yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly  publications,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  discuss  their  interests,  and  to  re-enjoy  their 
jokes,  we  fail  to  see  wherein  their  standard  or  their  dignity 
is  below  that  of  ours.  And  now  we  wish  to  express  a  few 
opinions  on  some  particular  subjects,  which  we  shall  do  a 
little  more  freely  than  we  should  have  done  if  we  had 
been  allowed  to  express  them  as  students. 


We  believe  that  good  intentions  have  been  behind 
every  move  in  the  management  of  our  course,  but  we  also 
believe  that  with  different  management  we  might  have 
accomplished  more.  Some  persons  evidently  think  that 
students  can  be  scared  into  doing  their  level  best;  that 
the  fear  of  being  taunted  before  their  fellows  will  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  extraordinary  exertions  in  preparing  their 
work.  But  every  professor  who  takes  a  step  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  does  just  so  much  to  make  his  department  unpop¬ 
ular,  and  when  it  has  become  unpopular,  it  is  student-na¬ 
ture,  his  own  loss  by  the  means  notwithstanding,  to  evade 
just  as  much  of  the  work  of  that  department  as  he  can. 
Imagine  yourself  aroused  to  enthusiasm  in  your  work  by 
an  incident  like  this  :  You  make  in  recitation  a  palpable 
error,  and  before  you  recover  sufficiently  to  correct  it,  you 
are  attacked  for  a  pretender,  called  a  jackass  outright,  or 
reminded  of  the  excessive  size  of  your  ears,  and  then  if 
you  dare  to  say  a  word  in  defence,  you  are  sent  out  of 
the  room.  When  you  come  around  you  are  put  through 
an  hour  of  or  so  of  bulldozing ,  and  finally  made  to  sign  a 
written  apology,  with  the  language  of  which  you  have 
not  the  slightest  sympathy,  or  to  undergo  a  suspension. 
We  can  charge  this  extreme  to  only  one  department,  and 
in  that  we  have  been  pleased  to  see  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay. 

But  this  is  not  owing  to  incompetency,  it  is  temper. 

There  is  one  department,  the  most  prominent  one  in  the 

whole  school,  whose  management,  if  by  anything,  is 

characterized  by  incompetency.  Personally  we  have  only 

the  kindest  feelings  toward  the  manager  of  the  W.  M.  S., 

but  as  we  have  been  three  years,  looking  in  vain  to  see 

the  machine  shop  become  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be. 

* 

We  have  looked  in  vain  to  see  any  account  of  Theory 
taken  in  Practice,  except  one  by  such  students  as  are 
able  to  grasp  and  apply  these  relations  for  themselves ; 
just  the  students  who  least  need  the  aid  of  an  instructor. 
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We  liave  looked  in  vain  to  see  a  class  of  work  introduced 
and  pushed  which  can  represent  the  practice  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  engineers  of  this  country.  The  shop  is  as  good  as 
other  shops,  because  the  tools  are  there,  and  the  shop  is 
run  under  the  care  of  an  able  foreman,  to  whom  belongs 
no  small  share  of  the  credit  for  “  maintaining  the  high 
standard  of  workmanship,”  but  we  see  no  reason  why, 
with  a  Sweet  or  a  Thurston  at  the  head,  our  mechanical 
department  should  not  make  the  Institute  the  best  place 
in  the  States  for  a  student  who  aims  to  become  a  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer,  to  obtain  his  elementary  training. 

The  centennial  exhibit  from  the  shop  was  in  principle  an 
injustice  which,  though  at  first  sight  it  seems  creditable  to 
the  Institute,  would,  if  repeated  many  times,  prove  dis¬ 
astrous.  It  was  to  be  inferred,  if  it  was  not  stated,  that 
the  exhibit  was  the  work  of  students.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  none  of  the  more  difficult  and  important  parts  of  the 
machine  tools  there  shown  were  made  by  students.  It  is 
noticeable,  on  other  occasions  than  that  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  exhibit,  that  whenever  a  nice  job  is  to  be 
done,  which  comes  within  the  ability  of  some  of  the  best 
students  in  the  department,  a  skilled  workman  from  the 
city  is  hired  in  to  do  it,  if  there  be  not  one  already  at 
hand.  We  would  humbly  suggest  to  the  authorities  that 
they  peruse  carefully  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  gift  of 
the  donator  of  the  shop,  which  cau  be  found  on  the  16th 
and  17th  pages  of  the  Annual  Catalogue  for  1876-77. 

A  Great  Deal  of  Time  is  wasted  in  the  department 
of  Physics.  The  chief  waste  comes  from  instruction  by 
lectures,  which  are  usually  repeated  several  times  in  the 
course  of  their  delivery.  Physics  is  dry  enough  when  it 
can  be  taken  from  a  well  arranged  and  illustrated  text 
*  book,  but  it  requires  an  extraordinary  amount  of  fortitude 
to  take  it  from  our  Institute  lectures,  many  of  which  are 
given,  to  use  the  Prof’s  own  words,  as  the  “  vaguest  kind 
of  talk.” 


A  Chart  of  English  Literature  is,  we  will  admit, 
a  very  desirable  document  to  have  in  one’s  possession, 
and  that  in  making  one  we  acquire  some  valuable  inform¬ 
ation,  but  when  we  consider  that  we  can  buy  a  chart  ten 
times  as  complete,  for  a  matter  of  five  dollars ;  that  to 
hurriedly  collect,  arrange,  correct  and  copy  the  materials, 
occupies  the  regular  English  time  of  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
Senior  year ;  and  that  the  arrangement  of  those  materials 
in  proper  shape  in  a  chart,  calls  for  nearly  as  much  more 
time,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  crowded  course,  like  ours, 
is  an  advantageous  place  to  construct  one.  In  doing  the 
work  which  we  have  done  upon  the  charts,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  omit  a  study  of  some  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  without  which  a  study  of  the  literature  of  which 
we  have  made  a  chart,  can  be  neither  very  profitable  or 
pleasurable.  We  can  be  composed  when  overhauled  as  a 
Fraud,  for  dividing  with  a  fellow-student,  the  labor  of 
copying  and  re-copying  long  lists  of  w^orks,  even  though 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  advantage,  as  an  element  of 
literary  training,  in  wading  hurriedly  through  the  ency¬ 
clopedias  for  those  lists ;  but  when  we  have  been  led  by 
inference,  if  not  by  words,  indirectly,  if  not  intentionally, 
to  believe  that  we  are  working  out  an  original  idea,  to 
find  in  the  end  that  our  chart  is  only  a  botch  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  of  Professor  Morley,  we  overstep  the  bounds 

and  exclaim - ,  well,  it  does  not  look  well  in  print,  but 

if  any  one  is  interested  enough  to  call  upon  us,  we  will 
gladly  repeat  it. 

Semi-Annuals,  most  of  them,  are  fair  and  straight¬ 
forward,  and  others  of  them  would  be  fair,  but  for  their 
unreasonable  length.  We  believe,  if  a  Professor  cannot 
find  out  what  a  student  knows  of  a  subject  in  a  paper 
which  he  can  write  off  in  three  or  four  hours,  that  he  can¬ 
not  do  it  in  a  paper  of  twice  the  length.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  strain  which  most  students  can  stand,  without  be¬ 
coming  confused.  It  may  be  that  some  professors  give 
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us  long  papers  for  their  own  gratification  (?)  in  cor¬ 
recting  them.  We  cannot  imagine  for  what  other  reason 
the  following  incident  should  be  made  to  occur :  In  a 
German  paper  we  were  required  to  write  four  tenses  of 
each  of  the  six  auxiliaries  of  mood,  when  anybody  who 
can  write  those  tenses,  of  a  certain  two  of  those  verbs, 
can  write  them  for  the  other  four,  for  they  are  alike, 
except  in  the  root. 

We  do  not  believe  in  “cram”  examinations.  If  we 
have  spent  more  than  a  full  complement  of  English  time, 
as  allowed  by  the  hour-plan,  in  making  a  Chart  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  listening  to  readings  from  the  modern  classics, 
we  cannot,  a  few  days  before  examinations,  take  hold  with 
a  very  good  grace,  of  twenty  topics  in  mythology,  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  biography,  and  literature,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  show  at  examination. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  a  show  was  the  only  purpose  in¬ 
tended  in  the  examination,  for  certainly  no  man  could  be 
foolish  enough  to  think  we  should  carry  away  any  lasting 
knowledge  from  it.  But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
case.  It  opened  a  possibility  that  a  student  might  give 
the  best  of  attention  to  his  English  throughout  the  term, 
and  if  he  happened  to  be  crowded  for  time  on  his  thesis 
work  at  the  end  of  the  year,  come  to  the  examination  and 
be  able  to  carry  away  only  an  insignificant  mark ;  while  at 
the  same  time  another  student  might  throw  away  his  Eng¬ 
lish  time  during  the  term,  and  by  a  judicious  cram  cany 
away  from  examination  a  first-class  mark.  That  this  pos¬ 
sibility  has  passed  into  fact,  and  that  injustice  has  thereby 
been  done,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  believing. 

Personals,  and  the  Marking  System.  We  do  not 
believe  in  any  system  of  competitive  marking.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  to  depend  upon  his  judgment  with  jus¬ 
tice  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  fellows,  in  assigning  personal 
marks,  and  in  marking  examination  papers  by  a  hasty 
reading.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  judgment  can  be 
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untinctured  by  personal  like  or  dislike.  We  do  not 
know  that  there  is  in  use  a  better  system  than  that  of 
our  Institute,  but  we  tliiuk  that  system  contains  some 
weak  points,  of  one  of  which  we  will  give  an  illustration. 
The  average  of  the  personal  marks  counts  just  the  same 
as  the  average  marks  of  the  written  examinations.  In 
many  cases  we  know  that  this  feature  may  serve  to  cor¬ 
rect  other  and  possibly  greater  evils,  but  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  gross  injustice.  No  two  Profs  judge 
alike,  and  hence  two  equally  deserving  students,  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  different  departments  in  Practice,  may  re¬ 
ceive  widely  different  rewards  for  their  exertions.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  our  class  that  an  able  student  may 
be  a  chemist,  attend  school  eighty-four  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  weeks,  and  still,  in  spite  of  his 
remissness,  get  a  personal  sufficiently  high  to  graduate 
him,  while  another  student,  less  able  perhaps,  but  faith¬ 
ful  and  deserving,  who  happens  to  practice  in  the  shop, 
may  receive  a  personal  sufficiently  low  to  turn  the  scale 
in  the  other  direction. 

Tiie  Valedictorian.  .  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  this  subject,  but  we  think  that  some  of  our  sentiments 
in  regard  to  it  were  not  understood.  We  appreciate  the 
unparalleled  generosity  of  the  Faculty,  in  allowing  the 
class  a  choice  in  the  valedictorian.  It  is  true  our  choice 
amounts  to  nothing,  unless  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
that  of  the  Faculty,  but  we  are  always  thankful  for  small 
favors.  We  have  allowed  to  flourish  an  idea  that  the 
choice  of  the  Faculty  is  based  upon  scholarship  and 
morals,  two  very  essential  requisites  for  true  success  in 
any  situation,  but.  they  do  not  make  orators.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  our  case,  that  we  had  no  man  who  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  scholarship,  and  combined  with  that  stand¬ 
ing,  morality  and  the  proper  abilities,  for  valedictorian. 
But  it  also  happened  that  we  did  have  a  man,  one  of  the  . 
most  popular  with  the  class,  who  lacked  but  one  element 
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in  this  combination ;  he  fell  a  little  short  of  the  front  in 
scholarship.  Allowing  our  judgment  of  the  class  orato¬ 
ry  then,  it  was  by  force  of  circumstances  that  we  informed 
the  Faculty,  that  we  had  but  one  choice.  We  were  very 
happily  surprised  to  find  the  name  of  our  candidate  the 
only  one  common  to  the  two  lists,  and  to  realize  what  an 
amount  of  trouble  we  had  escaped.  We  were  happy  that 
wre  could  truthfully  say  in  regard  to  the  complement  of 
our  list,  “We  would  rather  be  represented  by  them  on  the 
commencement  stage,  than  by  the  six.”  We  should  have 
been  happy,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  got  along 
without  a  valedictory,  if  we  could  not  have  listened  to 
our  candidate.  There  was  one  thing  which  we  did  not 
foresee ;  we  did  not  expect  the  Faculty  would  accept  our 
action  as  a  final  failure  of  the  present  system  of  choos- 
ing  the  valedictorian.  We  should  have  hesitated  before 
taking  a  step  which  would  deprive  our  successors  of  any 
privilege  which  we  have  enjoyed. 

In  Conclusion.  There  are  many  things  yet  which 
might  be  mentioned  here,  that  we  shall  leave  unnoticed. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  said  some  things  which  it  were 
better  if  we  had  left  unsaid.  But  before  you  condemn  us 
for  expressing  our  honest  convictions,  go  back  to  your  col¬ 
lege  days,  see  if  you  cannot  borrow  a  more  youthful  eye, 
see  if  you  cannot  live  over  some  of  your  own  trials,  which 
time  has  now  so  softened.  The  time  may  come  when  we 
shall  look  upon  many  of  the  affairs  of  this  period  of  our 
youth  as  follies ;  when  we  shall  think  the  Institution 
everything,  and  the  student  nothing.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  think  we  have  gone  very  far  wrong.  We 
hope  the  officers  of  the  Institute  will  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  consider  the  correction  of  some  of  the  causes  of 
our  complaint,  believing  that  if  they  do,  we  and  they  can 
one  day  find  more  satisfaction  in  the  record  of  what  will 
then  be  the  past,  than  we  or  they  can  if  the  dignity  and 
scope  of  the  Institute  are  preserved  by  the  present  policy. 
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We  have  stepped  down  and  off.  We  have  done  it  with 
regrets,  but  they  were  not  as  deep  as  we  wish  they  had 
been.  We  have  chafed  under  our  restrictions,  but  not  so 
much  that  there  is  a  man  in  Seventy-seven  who  doubts  that 
when  the  Institute  needs  a  defender,  his  class  will  respond 
as  quickly  and  earnestly  as  any ;  not  so  much  that  we 
shall  not  always  cherish  a  student’s  love  and  sympathy  for 
our  first,  to  many  of  us,  our  only  Alma  Mater. 
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“miscellany.” 


THE  CLASS. 


*  Austin,  Frank  L . 

Bassett,  Norman  C . 

{Batchellor,  Clifford  H 

Booker,  B. Frank . 

Brown,  Wendell  P . 

Browning,  Henry  H . 

Butterfield,  Fred.  E, — 

Chase,  Wm.  L . 

Clemence,  Addison  B . 

IClark,  James  S . 

Cook,  Alton  A . 

Cook,  Mayo  T . 

tCoNVERSE, Melvin  S . 

Darling  Wm.  L . 

•{Earle,  Oliver  K . 

fEDDY,  Walter  M . 

Estabrook,  Geo.  R . 

fFELT,  Charles  B . 

fFox,  Wm.  R . 

Goddard,  Charles  P . 

Hill,  Calvin  H . 

flliCKOX,  Milo  A . 

Holman,  Arthur  G . 

tllYDE,  Charles  E . 

Leavitt,  Alvin  E . . 

Locke,  Wm.  W . . 

■{■Lincoln,  Walter  F . 

fMATSDAIRA,  T.  A.  M . 

Pratt,  Daniel  W . 

Radley,  Richard . 

■{Richardson,  Geo.  H . 


. Worcester* 

. Knoxville,  Ill. 

. .....Worcester. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. Worcester. 

. Hubbardston. 

. Springfield. 

. Orange. 

. Worcester. 

. Greenfield. 

. Hopedale. 

. Hopedale. 

. Westboro’. 

. Amesbury 

. . Worcester. 

. Westboro’. 

. Worcester. 

. Brooklyn,  Mich. 

. Worcester. 

West  Hartland.  Conn. 

. Gardner. 

..San  Francisco,  Cal. 

. . Hinsdale,  N.  II. 

. Bath,  Me. 

. Vernon,  Ind. 

. West  Dedham. 

. Cohasset. 

. Tokie,  Japan. 

. No.  Leominster. 

. Stafford  N.  Y. 

. . Charlton. 
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jROUNDS  MELLEN  E . 

fSHiELDS,  Thomas  L. ... 

♦Smith,  Perry  F . 

Todd,  Howard  C . 

Torre v,  Willard  C . 

Towle,  Wm.  M. . — 

ITrask,  Henry  W . 

fViNiNG,  Jared  A . 

fVlNAL,  Wm.  L . 

t  ^Waters,  Hugh.  C.  ... 

Wheelock,  Henry - 

♦Whittier,  Chas.  R.  ... 

Wight,  Joseph  H . 

+WILMARTH,  THO.  W - 

Wilson,  James  F . 

♦  Entered  since  the  start. 
(•  Left  the  Class, 
t  Died  in  Groton. 


.Kennebunkport  Me. 

- Sewickly,  Penn- 

. Boston. 

..St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

. Rockland,  Me. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Yt. 

. Danvers. 

. So.  Abington. 

. New  Bedford. 

. Groton. 

. Uxbridge. 

. Lawrence. 

.  Medfield. 

. Sutton. 

. Worcester. 


THE  CLASS  OFFICERS. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


HYDE, 
TORREY, 
WILSON,  - 
WHEELOCK,  - 


TORREY, 

CHASE, 

WILSON. 

LOCKE, 


.  -  President* 

Vice  President. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Historian. 


Executive  Committee . 


Goddard,  Radley,  Wight. 


MIDDLE  YEAR. 


FIRST  half. 


.  -  President. 

Vice  President. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Historian. 


Executive  Committee. 


Goddard,  Radley,  Wight. 
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RADLEY, 

LEAVITT, 

WILSON, 

LOCKE, 


SECOND  HALF. 


President. 
Vice  President. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
-  -  Historian* 


Executive  Committee, 


Butterfield,  Chase.  Hickox. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


CHASE, 

WHITTIER, 

WILSON, 

AUSTIN, 


BOOKER, 

TORREY, 

WILSON, 

AUSTIN, 


FIRST  HALF. 

President. 

.  .  .  -  Vice  President. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Historian. 

Executive  Committee. 

Goddard,  Pratt,  Wight, 
second  half. 

President. 
-  Vice  President. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer- 
Historian. 

Eceutive  Committee 
Chase,  Leavitt,  Radley. 


Poet,  .......  HOLMAN. 

Prophet,  ......  WHITTIER. 

Class  tree  Orator,  .....  TODD. 

Valedictorian,  •  ....  BOOKER. 


CLASS  HISTORY. 


The  Class  of  77  has  at  last  stepped  off  the  stage  of 
active  duty,  to  the  relief  of  the  Faculty  of  our  honored 
Institute,  and  to  some  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  class. 
It  may  not  be  uninterestring  to  briefly  recall  some  of  the 
scenes  in  which  we  have  been  actors. 
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When  we  first  came  together,  we  felt  as  green  as  every 
new  class  does,  afraid  of  our  teachers  and  shy  of  each 
other.  But  our  fear  of  the  Faculty  gradually  diminished, 
and  finally  passed  through  zero,  as  some  proceedings 
show,  and  we  could  soon  punch  each  other’s  ribs,  and  kick 
each  other’s  shins  at  foot-ball,  without  the  least  com¬ 
punction.  United  we  stand  has  ever  been  our  motto,  and 
we  have  always  acted  with  great  unanimity.  Though  dif¬ 
fering  widely  in  tastes  and  feelings,  we  seemed  to  fit  to¬ 
gether,  making  a  harmonious  whole.  In  politics  we  were 
strongly  Republican,  and  kept  the  minority  in  a  whole¬ 
some  state  of  intimidation.  In  religion  there  were  a 
good  many  shades  of  belief  and  unbelief,  and  much  very 
free  thinking. 

We  came  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  land  of  the  Bluenoses,  though  of 
course  the  great  majority  hailed  from  the  old  Bay  State. 
Many  friendships  have  been  formed,  which  will  continue 
through  life,  and  attachments  made  which  death  alone 
can  sever.  So  much  in  general,  now  a  little  in  particular. 

A  Grand  Political  Demonstration.  It  was  night. 
The  stars  shone  brightly  in  the  heavens,  but  we  saw  them 
not  for  it  rained.  A  body  of  men,  who  by  their  noble  mein 
and  commanding  appearance,  could  be  nothing  else  than 
Techs,  were  assembled  at  the  corner  of  two  streets. 
A  few,  a  very  few  members  of  the  class  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  There  was  evidently  something  about 
to  be  done.  After  a  little  time,  in  the  distance  appeared 
a  band  of  players  on  musical  instruments,  and  a  glorious 
bandit  was.  Such  strains  of — strains  of— well!  strains 
poured  forth  from  those  brazen  throats.  The  company, 
headed  by  the  band,  then  took  up  a  line  of  march  through 
certain  streets.  As  the  cavalcade  started  off  the  leader 
was  seen  pursuing  one  of  the  wild  animals  (a  cat),  that 
inhabit  the  region,  but  it  was  soon  routed.  The  words  of 
command,  in  the  deep  tones  of  the  leader,  were  repeated 
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in  a  superb  manner  by  the  lieutenant,  and  after  a  short 
march  a  hollo  w  square  was  formed  around  a  post,  which 
holds  aloft  a  street  luminary,  and  exercises  of  a  solemn 
and  affecting  nature  took  place.  The  glorious  flag  of  our 
union  floated  proudly  in  the  breeze;  that  is  to  say  it 
would  have  floated  proudly  if  there  had  been  any  breeze. 
We  gazed  where  we  supposed  it  was,  for  it  was  enveloped 
by  the  sable  robe  of  night,  We  could  not  see  it,  but 
had  music  by  the  band.  Stirring  speeches  of  a  political 
nature,  followed,  interspersed  with  music  by  the  band. 
A  poem  was  read,  followed  by  music  by  the  band.  A  let¬ 
ter  from  P.  Y.  Nasby  was  then  effectively  rendered,  and 
groans  were  given  at  the  names  of  Tilden  &  Hendricks, 
while  cheers  were  given  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  The 
band  also  played  an  original  dirge  in  honor  of  Tilden  and 
Hendricks,  which  was  the  most  deathlike  dirge  we  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  After  these  inter¬ 
esting  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  line  of  march  was 
continued  through  the  crowd,  consisting  of  four  small 
boys  and  a  black  and  white  dog  which  attended  the  pro- 
cesion.  At  length  after  a  triumphal  march  ranks  were 
broken  and  the  Techs  retired  to  the  privacy  of  their  res¬ 
pective  abodes. 

Foot-Ball.  The  class  of  ’77  takes  the  palm  in  athletic 
sports,  but  in  the  classic  game  of  foot-ball  its  invincible 
prowess  was  most  clearly  manifest.  The  eleven  never 
lost  a  game.  What  men  filled  the  ranks!  There  was 
first — the  captain,  always  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and 
when  he  bunted  a  junior,  that  junior  felt  sick.  There  was 
Darling  who  would  come  limping  on  to  the  field  with  a 
sprained  ankle  and  two  or  three  swelled  fingers,  but  when 
he  got  started,  and  he  was  not  long  in  doing  it,  he  startled 
the  wits  out  of  the  Academics.  There  was  the  noble 
Todd,  a  valiant  youth,  who  fought  with  might  and  main, 
and  when  he  tripped  up  an  Academy  boy  that  lad  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  see  his  mother.  Whittier  might  be 
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seen  shooting  like  a  comet  over  the  field  with  his  tail  of 
followers,  hut  when  he  got  the  ball  it  made  tracks  for  the 
goal.  Booker  was  on  the  goal  and  the  only  way  to  get  a 
ball  by  him  was  to  send  it  up  out  of  sight  and  let  it  come 
down  behind  him.  And  Radley  stalked  around  in  his  high- 
topped  boots.  He  once  shook  up  a  small  boy  at  the 
Academy  so,  for  stopping  him  when  in  eager  pursuit, 
that  that  boy  lost  all  interest  in  the  game,  and  hunted  up 
his  teeth  and  small  bones  lying  around  the  field  And 
there  was  Hill,  a  Junior  tried  to  bunt  him  once,  but  he 
concluded  after  he  tried  it  that  he  did  not  care  much  for 
foot-ball.  Indeed  all  the  Juniors  lost  their  relish  for  the 
game,  (we  speak  of  the  time  when  we  were  Middlers,) 
and  went  around  looking  as  meek  as  “  Mary’s  little  lamb.” 
We  cannot  forget  Locke,  who  gallantly  charged  the  ene¬ 
my,  nor  all  the  others,  who  did  good  service. 

Cider. — One  fine  autumnal  day  the  treasury  was  found 
to  contain  fifty  cents.  This  was  through  an  act  of  gener¬ 
osity  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  W.  T.  I.,  by 
which  Professor  Kimball  refunded  that  amount  on  books 
ordered  by  mistake.  Well,  what  was  to  be  done?  A  sol¬ 
emn  conclave  yas  held  and  it  was  voted,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  that  the  money  could  not  be  more 
patriotically  and  scientifically  expended  than  by  making  a 
visit  to  a  cider-mill  on  Grove  street.  A  line  of  march  was 
immediately  formed,  and  in  fine  order  the  procession 
reached  the  mill.  There  each  man  sat  down  and  poured 
the  grateful  liquid  down  his  throat  till  he  could  hold  no 
more  and  then  the  return  was  made.  The  bearing  of  the 
Techs  was  not  as  stately  as  on  the  march  out,  but  they 
all  managed  to  reach  their  rooms  and  sink  exhausted  on 
their  downy  pillows.  It  was  three  weeks  before  the 
bloated  appearance  of  some  of  the  members  subsided. 
Our  Class  was  always  ready  to  take  every  opportunity 
to  improve  their  minds  and  wear  plug  hats ;  so  one  fine  eve¬ 
ning  a  goodly  number  were  seen  in  the  front  row  of  the 
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gallery  in  Mechanics  Hall,  with  their  “plugs”  in  imposing 
array  on  the  rail  in  front.  The  lecture  was  good,  but 
those  who  sat  under  said  gallery  were  startled  every  once 
in  a  while  by  seeing  a  “plug”  come  sailing  through  the 
air  and  landing  on  some  unfortunate  individual  in  the 
throng.  One  daring  student  attached  a  string  to  his  hat 
and  let  it  down  for  the  edification  of  the  beholders.  As  the 
“plug”  swung  around,  the  aforesaid  daring  student  saw  a 
certain  Professor,  who  shall  be  nameless,  (not  because  he 
bears  an  uncommon  name),  gently  push  it  aside  and 
take  a  seat.  The  daring  student  hauled  in  his  hat  and 
contented  himself  the  remainder  of  the  lecture  by  feeding 
his  mind  on  “snab.” 

Music. — If  music  hath  charms  ours  was  a  charming 
class.  There  were  few  members  who  if  they  did  not 
strike  the  tuneful  lyre  did  not  blow  the  tuneful  fish-horn. 
One  locality  in  particular  so  abounded  in  the  latter  instru¬ 
ments  that  sleepy  people  kept  awake  to  listen,  and  the 
sick,  entranced,  forgot  their  pains.  Several  breathed 
forth  sweet  strains  from  the  flute  and  several  more  tried 
to  breathe  them  forth.  Some  essayed  the  cornet,  and  one 
at  least  the  French  horn.  We  do  not  know  of  any  who 
could  not  play  “Greenville”  on  the  piano.  Not  only  did 
instrumental  music  abound  but  also  vocal,  and  oft  in  the 
stilly  night  might  the  warbles  from  the  Techs  be  heard. 

Examinations. — German  and  French  were  the  bug¬ 
bears  of  examinations.  We  looked  over  the  papers  and 
groaned.  Such  questions  as  these  burst  on  our  vision : 
1.)  Give  the  negative,  interrogative  affirmative,  synop¬ 
sis  of  the  third  person  plural,  backwards,  with  your  eyes 
shut,  of  thirteen  irregular  verbs.  2.)  Name  all  the  di¬ 
idioms  of  the  language,  standing  on  one  leg,  without 
taking  breath.  In  English  you  gained  but  a  faint  idea 
from  the  question  what  was  wanted  in  the  answer.  For 
example,  if  the  question  was  “  What  was  the  Norman 
Conquest  ?”  you  were  as  likely  required  to  state  who  the 
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great  grandmother  of  William  the  Conqueror  was,  as  to 
give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  In  correcting 
examination  papers,  no  one  could  compare  with  Prof. 
Physics.  He  is  warranted  to  correct  (?)  twenty-seven 
papers  in  thirteen  minutes  by  the  watch.  With  him  a 
good  sketch  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  a  man  who 
answered  three  questions  and  had  a  sketch,  might  get  a 
higher  mark  than  he  who  answered  ten  and  had  it  not. 
Cases  have  been  known  where  this  accomplished  Physi¬ 
cian  could  mark  a  paper  without  looking  at  it,  simply 
glancing  at  the  man  he  could  tell  what  his  abilities  were, 
and  mark  him  accordingly. 

Prof.  Eaton  is  the  weeder  of  the  Juniors,  and  he  thins 
them  out  in  the  most  approved  manner.  Prof.  Sinclair 
generally  gives  the  Middlers  all  they  want  to  do,  and 
Prof.  Alden  administers  mechanics  to  the  Seniors  in  no 
homoepathic  doses.  But  we  feel  now  like  saying  “  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,”  for  our  examinations  are  over,  and  our 
sheepskins  in  our  pockets.  No  more  shall  we  try  to 
collect  our  scattered  wits  and  write  in  those  little  blue 
books.  But  now  we  go  from  the  discipline  of  school  to 
the  freedom  of  active  life,  and  take  our  places  in  the  busy 
world. 


In  after  years  let  no  member  of  the  “  Dix  St.  Shakspe- 
rian  Reading  Club”  be  hoodwinked  into  the  belief  that  he 
he  has  seen  better  representations  from  the  great  master 
than  his  own  club’s  rendering  of  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost, 
of  Caesar,  of  Richard,  Lear,  Mucbeth,  or  Iago.  Neither 
let  him  believe  that  any  other  Shaksperian  Reading  Club 
has  been  better  provided  with  refreshments  at  its  meet¬ 
ings  than  his  own ;  nor  that  any  more  striking  costumes 
were  ever  gotten  up  than  those  used  in  Hamlet  in  front  of 
number  20,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  March  1st,  1877. 
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THE  HANGING  OF  THE  C(R)ANE. 


i. 

The  task  is  done  and  gone  the  fellows  are 
That  thronging  came,  with  surtout  and  cigar, 
To  execute  the  Hanging  of  the  Canes 
To  all  the  Profs  —  into  their  beds  are  gone, 
-And  in  this  rosy  Christmas  dawn 
Their  work  alone  remains. 

O,  day  most  boss  !  O,  day  immense, 

When  a  new  Prof-grind  finds  its  place 
Among  the  myriads  known  before — 

Like  one  new  tally  on  the  score 
Of  some  close  game  where  strife  intense 
Gains  ground  or  loses,  base  by  base! 

So  thought  the  boys,— that  jolly  throng 
That  sat  within  the  Holly  Tree 
Arranging  the  minutiae 
While  merry  was  the  laugh  and  long. 

II. 

And  now  I  sit  and  muse  on  how  ’twas  done, 
And  in  my  vision  cometh,  one  by  one, 

Each  fine  detail  through  fragrant  whiffs  apace; 
Now  rising  into  view,  then  falling  back, 
Replaced  by  others  on  their  endless  track 
Through  the  deep  realms  of  space. 

’T  was  evening  and  two  nights  before 
The  Christmas  eve  of  sacred  lore, 

That  certain  Techs  in  gleeful  mood 
Down  Denny  street  in  quest  of  wood 
With  unity  of  purpose  tore. 

With  zeal  that  said  not  mine  nor  thine, 

But  Profs’  in  place  of  thine  and  mine, 

They  each  did  seize  a  cord-jvood  stick 
And  started  back  at  double  quick— 

While  on  their  track  relentless  came 
A  knotty  limb  of  Worcester  law. 

But  as  the  space  they  wider  draw 
Of  separation,  one  became 
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By  some  mischance  (if  that’s  the  name) 

The  final  man.  Hard  pressed  behind 
He  panting  tries  the  crowd  to  find. 

When  they  his  tramp  and  puffing  hear 
They  think  the  dread  policeman  near 
And  drop  their  sticks  and  faster  go — 

Yet  all  things  have  their  end,  you  know — 

So,  spite  of  all  that  did  oppose, 

By  fleeing  friends  and  fancied  foes, 

Our  boys  at  last  in  quiet  meet, 

Repair  their  spoils  and  then  secrete 
The  whole  beside  the  railway  track, 

And  to  their  rooms  and  beds  turn  back. 

III. 

The  picture  fades;  as  in  a  well-known  room 

Where  we  were  seated  once  amidst  the  gloom 

Of  darkened  windows,  and  before  a  screen 

On  which  some  views  were  thrown  that  passed  from  sight, 

When  clouds  o’erspread  the  sun,  but  with  more  light 

Returning  clearer,  but  unchanged  were  seen. 

I  see  the  cord-wood  sticks  again— 

Not  where  they  thro’  the  night  have  lain, 

But  in  the  turner’s  dusty  shop, 

Where  swiftly  twirled  within  the  lathe 
The  workman  with  a  skillful  flop 
Their  ends  to  proper  iHiapes  did  lop, 

And  now  the  boys  with  tin  scraps  swathe 

The  lower  ends  and  bear  away 

The  precious  things  till  close  of  day. 

When  evening  comes  they  each  enclose, 

Or  partly  so,  in  mammoth  hose — 

Each  then  is  labeled  and  the  group 
Of  canes  and  fellows  outward  troop. 

In  times  like  these  of  noble  deeds, 

What  hero  cares,  or  thinks,  or  heeds 
Old  winter’s  fleecy  mantle  thrown 
In  densest  folds  from  out  the  sky  ? 

They  on  their  valiant  mission  fly 
Imhaete  to  finish  ere  the  dawn. 


IV. 

As  one  who  walking  in  the  forest  sees 
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The  varied  forms,  from  shrubs  to  stalwart  trees, 
From  marsh  to  thicket,  and  the  sense  more  keen 
By  change  becomes— as  back  and  forth  we  pace, 
From  fine  detail  to  more  majestic  grace, 

So  I  beheld  the  scene. 

The  plans  and  preparations  done, 

With  no  arrangement  left  unmade 
That  could  the  grand  fulfillment  aid 
Of  all  their  hopes,  of  all  their  fun, 

The  task  with  method  is  imposed 
Upon  each  one— for  they  each  have 
One  house  to  find,  one  gift  to  give. 

Did  I  say  each?  I  might  have  said 
Each  man — lor  this,  like  every  flock, 

Within  its  ranks  a  black  sheep  had 
Whose  common  sense — a  meagre  stock 
Was,  O  ye  gods,  pieced  out  with  cheek 
And  wrapped  around  with  self  conceit — 

And  who,  though  fast  to  share  the  fun, 

In  customary  “toady”  style 
Declined  his  share  of  risk  to  run 
For  fear  of  losing  Profie’s  smile. 

But  now,  the  lesser  parts  passed  o’er 
Like  wastes  by  forests  grand  enclosed, 

We  in  our  vision  higher  soar — 

And,  like  these  nature’s  triumphs  we  see, 

The  greater  acts  that  to  the  world 
By  students’  genius  now  are  hurled— 

To  rush  with  every  part  unfurled 
Into  the  days  that  are  to  be. 

Y. 

Again  I  see  the  forest’s  towering  plumes, 

Again  sublimity  the  sway  assumes, 

And  hence  the  previous  things  aside  are  set. 

And  now  I  see  our  Tech  group  wider  grown — 

As  round  a  sponge  against  a  blackboard  thrown 
Dilates  a  ring  of  wet. 

I  see  the  fellows — some  of  them— 

I  see  them  ski])  thro’  tutors’  yards, 

Up  to  the  door  and  off  again 
As  if  ’twas  something  biting  ’em. 

They  leave  the  bangers  with  the  cards 
That  are  attached  above  the  hose— 
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Which,  with  each  passing  breeze  that  blows, 
Flutter  awhile,  then  quiet  lie, 

Like  timid  birds  that  fain  would  fly 
But  cannot  while  the  old  bird  guai-ds. 

And  as  they  flutter  in  the  wind 
So  also  flutter  through  my  mind 
A  few  mementos  of  the  past. 

At  Johnnie’s  door  we  stand  aghast 
For  fear  the  banger  will  involve 
Another  grindstone  prob.  to  solve. 

But  this  was  naught  to  what  we  heard 
As  changes  rung  upon  this  word 
When,  after  pacing  up  the  street, 

We  round  a  North-end  dwelling  meet. 

A  grindstone  halo  spans  the  sky, 

A  stony  being  standeth  by 
With  joyful  mission,  as  we  find, 

Of  grinding  students— grind!  grind'.'.  GRIND !!! 
And  as  that  watchword  he  repeats 
With  tii-eless  fervor  —  backward  beats 
An  echo  wild  that  seems  to  say :  • 

“  It  better  were  for  thee  to-day, 

Who  *  bearest  hard  -while  turning  past  ’ 

And  ‘  -where  were  you  brought  up  P  didst  ask, 
That  round  thy  neck  thy  stone  should  be 
And  thou  go  with  it  ’neath  the  sea.” 

Of  those  between  the  street’s  exti’emes 
There’s  much  to  say  —  and  here  it  is, 

In  words  moi’e  short  than  sweet  by  far, 

Deep  rooted  in  our  memories 

With  all  connected  thoughts  and  themes. 

The  words  are  these :  et  cetera. 

Off  toward  the  West  there  next  is  found 
A  house  reposing  on  high  ground — 

And  here  resides  a  genius  great 
Who  has  invented,  as  we  find, 

Perpetual  motion  —  sure  as  fate  — 

And  ever  cax*ries  it  behind. 

Across  the  valley  now  we  gaze 
And  seek  to  penetrate  the  haze 
Of  falling  snow,  that  from  our  sight 
Conceals  Grant  square’s  imposing  height. 

We  ci'oss  the  valley  —  climb  the  hill  — 

The  mansion  seek,  but  seek  in  vain  — 
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Though  each  attempts  what  e’er  he  will. 

One  climbs  a  lamp-post  dark  and  chill, 

And  learns  the  street.  Another  fain 
The  destination  of  the  cane 
Would  seek  by  knocking  at  a  door 
Where  all  within  the  aspect  wore 
Of  festal  scenes,  fantastic  toe, 

And  other  things  you  must  not  know. 

The  knock  is  answered— question  put— 

And  in  his  face  the  door  is  shut. 

By  faith  or,  feeling,  then  we  find 
The  place— and  leave  our  present  kind. 

No  moon  is  there,  with  gentle  ray, 

To  see  the  deed  or  light  our  way, 

But  still  there  seems  to  be  a  glow 
Of  spirit  torches — just  to  show 
To  favored  eyes  the  shadows  dense 
Of  coming,  well  defined  events  he 
Within  a  house  we  seem  to  he, 

Of  new  construction — and  we  see 
An  upper  room,  unfinished,  bare. 

The  hour  is  noon,  and  seated  there 
On  kegs,  around  a  board  unhewn, 

Are  persons  four.  The  board  is  strewn 
With  cards — and  at  the  game  they  play. 

About  these  men  we  briefly  say, 

That  laborers’  lots  had  only  three — 

The  other,  then,  must  “  Tennie”  be. 

The  vision  fades — The  clocks  strike  two — 

And  so,  with  nothing  else  to  do, 

We  to  the  Holly  Tree  are  led, 

And  have  of  oyster  stew,  a  spread. 

More  stew  than  oyster,  too,  we  thought, 
Considered  in  our  famished  mood — 

Aud  what  there  were  could  not  be  caught. 

O  phantom  oyster — spectral  food  I 
Ye  still  allure  and  still  elude. 

O  sweet  illusions  of  the  brain  ! 

O  sudden  thrills  of  fire  and  salt ! 

There’s  bliss  Avhile  ye  first-class  remain, 

And  sorrow  when  ye  are  at  fault ! 

VI. 

“The  meadow  brook  that  seemeth  to  stand  still, 
Quickens  its  current  as  it  nears  the  mill” — 
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And  so  the  hearts  of  cherished  few  next  day, 
That  seemed  to  lie  so  calmly  in  the  breast, 

Were  moved  by  expectation  from  their  rest 
To  hear  what  Thompie  had  to  say. 

“  And  now,  like  the  magician’s  scroll, 

That  in  the^owner’s  keeping  shrinks 
With  every  word  he  speaks  or  thinks. 

Till  the  last  wish  consumes  the  whole,” 

The  Prof,  proceedeth  to  unroll 

His  views,  more  flimsy  than  the  scroll, 

And  then  a  joke  attempts  to  crack — 

But  to  his  listeners  ’tis  clear 
That  every  blessed  word  they  hear 
Contracts  the  fabric,  until  back, 

Like  scroll,  it  into  chaos  goes — 

Of  course — as  everybody  knozvs. 

A  few  days  after  he  waxed  Avise 
And  said  he  knew  just  who  we  were, 

Because  so  many  did  aver 
Their  innocence  I — when  ’neath  his  eyes 
Two  score  there  were  who  would  despise 
To  act  the  part  of  whining  cur. 

Such  points  must  be  to  men  of  sense, 

Mighty  important  evidence. 

VII. 

After  three  years  ot  study,  sport  and  storm, 
Sometimes  a  fellow  can  the  feeling  form 
Of  being  glad  to  end  the  present  strife, 

Smile  on  the  friends  he  here  has  "met  and  known, 
His  foes  let  drop  to  dark  oblivion, 

And  launch  out  upon  life. 

What  see  I  now  ?  The  way  is  clear— 

No  opposition  need  we  fear — 

Our  servitude  has  passed  away — 

Our  thoughts  in  black  and  white  you  see, 

And  in  more  force  than  they  would  be 
Had  the  Antenna  had  fair  play. 

We  wish  that  all  things  pleasant  were— 

We  hate  the  slimy  pool  to  stir— 

And  no  more  now  by  name  will  call ; 

For  Freedom’s  light  shines  over  all. 

O  glorious— O  joyous  day  I 
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The  people  think,  the  people  say. 
The  ancient  Stephen  in  his  seat 
Our  graduation  sees  complete. 
Behold  well  pleased,  on  every  side 
The  forms  and  features  multiplied, 
Of  those  who  in  this  mill  were  tried, 
An  endless  line  before  the  eye— 
Like  digits  in  the  number  — 


Several  of  those  Athalie  bible  students  were  mean¬ 
dering  along  down  town  one  Sunday  night,  discussing 
religious  subjects  with  a  German,  when  Blossom  broke 
out  with,  “That  Elam  must  have  been  a  heavy  chap  to 
sell  his  birthmark  for  mess  of  porridge.  I  wouldn’t  sell 
mine  for  anything  less  than  a  keg  of  beer.”  “Humph,’* 
said  the  German,  “what  are  you  talking  about;  ’twasn’t 
Elam,  ’twas  Enoch,  and  he  sold  his  birthmark  for  a  lot  of 
potash,  you  clown,  Porridge  !”  Another  Erenchman  of 
the  group  sustained  his  brother  in  language  as  to  the  por¬ 
ridge,  but  thought  it  was  Enos  who  sold  his  birthmark. 
A  few  steps  further  on  they  met  two  more  fellows,  one 
Frenchy  and  one  German.  The  question  was  propounded 
to  them.  They  settled  it.  They  agreed  in  declaring  that 
the  others  were  entirely  wrong.  “  It  was  Ezar  that  they 
were  talking  about,  who  sold  his  birthplace  for  a  mess  of 
pottery.” 


It  was  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  maneuvering,  run¬ 
ning  back  streets,  cutting  through  alley-ways,  etc.,  was 
necessary  to  make  one’s  way  to  Sunday  meals,  without 
running  a  risk  of  meeting  a  Prof.,  after  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  that  the  personal  mark  contained  as  one 
element,  the  regularity  or  non-regularity  of  the  student’s 
attendance  at  church. 


SOME  REPORTS  FROM  THE  CHAPEL 

STAGE. 

Preceded  ivlierever  necessary  by  Elucidations. 


THE  WEST  STREET  MASSACRE. 

In  the  spring  of  76,  the  Juniors,  78,  having  completed 
their  course  in  Geometry,  resolved  to  celebrate  the  event 
by  the  burial  of  Chauvenet.  Frightful  occupation !  Its 
origin  is  not  known,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  born 
in  the  all-embracing  intellect  of  that  master  of  mechanics, 
and  of  seventeen  foreign  languages,  that  professor  of 
of  drawing  and  geology,  the  musical  director  and  organ- 
grinder  of  the  next  senior  class.  Their  purpose  leaked 
out.  The  Middlers  heard  it  and  listened  in  amazement. 
What!  Bury  the  mathematics  in  a  scientific  school? 
Never  while  there  is  a  77  left  to  stand  between  the  corpse 
and  the  grave.  Monday,  April  3d,  was  set  for  the  parade 
and  burial.  It  rained.  The  Middlers  repaired  to  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  to  disperse  when  satisfied  that  the  Juniors  did 
not  intend  to  get  wet.  The  funeral  was  next  set  for  Fri¬ 
day,  April  7th.  It  was  a  glorious  night.  As  before,  the 
Middlers  appeared  promptly  at  the  Denny  St.  wood  yard. 
It  was  said  that  some  of  them  wore  six  or  seven  suits  of 
clothes,  and  numerous  pairs  of  stockings  in  their  hats, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it.  We  think  it  would  interfere 
with  the  business  of  a  warrior  on  the  war  path.  Every 
man  was  provided  with  a  huge  club,  and  had  his  pants 
tucked  into  the  tops  of  his  boots.  The  procession  got  un¬ 
der  way,  headed  by  inspiring  music,  under  the  direction 
of  the  grand  mogul.  The  Middlers  under  the  shed 
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tramped  around,  endeavoring,  some  of  them  to  draw  in¬ 
spiration  from  clay  pipes,  while  a  couple  of  scouts  kept 
them  informed  of  the  procession’s  movements.  All  at 
once  the  scouts  lost  trace  of  the  funeral,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  the  heavy  and  inspired  men  detailed  themselves  into 
scouting  parties,  resolved  to  hunt  it  up.  They  were  noble 
scouts,  they  were  patient,  determined  scouts,  but  they 
had  better  have  been  under  the  shed  sucking  inspiration- 
The  procession  was  discovered  taking  a  circuitous  path  to 
the  burial  ground.  The  Middlers  moved  from  their  cover, 
keeping  upon  the  flank  of  the  train.  Their  men  were  not 
half  of  them  present,  they  were  out  scouting.  The  criti¬ 
cal  moment  came  for  the  capture  of  the  coflin.  The  Mid¬ 
dlers  were  obliged  to  let  it  pass,  they  hadn’t  men  enough 
to  defend  the  box  if  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  it. 
The  procession  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  Bliss  farm 
on  West  St.,  and  the  Middlers  stood  behind  the  trees  on 
the  Institute  grounds,  anxiously  awaiting  reinforcements 
before  swooping  down  to  the  attack.  One  by  one  the 
scouts  came  in,  breathless  and  tired  out,  when  lo,  from 
the  kerosene  saturated  body  of  the  lamented  Chauvenet 
there  shot  up  a  sheet  of  flame  that  told  the  Middlers  their 
chance  was  lost ;  that  the  purpose  of  the  mourners  had 
been  changed;  that  cremation  was  to  be  Chauvenet’s  end. 
Finally,  at  the  last  moment,  before  half  of  the  scouts  had 
come  in,  a  grand  descent  was  made,  clubs  flying,  but  no 
fife  was  “  spieling.”  Poor  Chauvenet  was  beyond  any¬ 
body’s  help,  but  the  attacking  party  scattered  the  few  re¬ 
maining  brands  of  the  funeral  pile,  captured  the  pick  axe, 
the  torches,  and  a  handful  of  clubs,  and  beat  a  safe | re¬ 
treat,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  mourners. 

The  results  of  the  affray  became  more  apparent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  morning.  As  man  after  man  appeared 
wearing  a  poulticed  nose,  a  padded  eye,  a  grazed  cheek, 
he  was  greeted  with  applause  by  the  multitudes  in  the 
corridors.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  bloody  and 
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brutal  affair  tliat  was  ever  heard  of,  for  a  funeral.  With 
awe  then  the  classes  assembled  at  evening  prayers,  to 
listen  to  the  following,  with  the  Faculty  on  the  platform : 

Scripture  reading.  Singing  by  the  choir.  Prayer. 
(Expressive  and  prolonged  pause,  stroking  of  moustaches, 
clasping  of  hands,  production  of  note-books  and  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  pencils  among  the  Middlers.)  It  came  to  our 
knowledge  on  Saturday  morning  that  some  members  of 
the  Middle  and  Junior  classes  had  held  a  Donnybrook  Fair. 
The  most  sorrowful  intelligence  to  us,  of  the  whole  affair 
comes  in  the  report  that  the  participants  went  to  the  cir¬ 
cus  padded.  We  have  now  a  few  remarks  to  offer  to 
those  combatants  who  would  be  extremely  glad  if  they 
had  not  been  there,  to  those  who  have  not  yet  been  struck 
with  remorse,  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affair, 
and  in  fact,  all  present  may  listen.  A  certain  amount  of 
class  pride  is  indispensable  to  a  good  class,  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  may,  like  other  things,  be  overdone.  Some  members 
of  some  classes  have  been  imbued  with  a  desire  to  make 
their  class  noted  for  its  prowess.  The  first  case  which 
we  shall  mention  is  the  affair  which  happened  at  the  close 
of  the  75  course  of  Geology  lectures.  The  second,  the 
the  occasion  of  the  moving  of  two  students.  Third,  the 
Donnybrook  Fair.  If  an  account  appears  in  the  paper,  it 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  Institute  in  a  dis¬ 
reputable  way,  and  of  course  cannot  but  be  disastrous  to 
the  dignity  and  standing  of  the  institution.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  that  the  fair  name  of  the  school  must  not  suffer. 
These  things,  then,  have  been  treated  as  harmless  jokes 
as  long  as  it  is  advisable  in  our  judgment.  We  shall  not 
now  subject  any  of  these  parties  to  discipline,  but  partic¬ 
ipants  in  all  future  occurrences  of  this  kind  will  find  them¬ 
selves  liable  to  punishment.  The  orderliness  and  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  students  is  in  general  praisworthy,  and  with 
this  general  rule  we  can  be  considerate  with  the  follies  of 
youth.  These  things  are  not  characteristic  of  high-toned 
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men,  and  to  turn  out  such  men  is  the  aim  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution. 

Note.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  contains  consola¬ 
tion  for  those  who  were  there,  those  who  wish  they  had’nt 
been  there,  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  but 
never  a  word  for  those  Middle  “ scouts”  who  were  after¬ 
wards  found,  out  behind  the  Brown  House,  weeping,  tear¬ 
ing  their  hair,  and  groveling  in  the - dust  because  they 

weren’t  there. 

We  cannot  find  a  good  name  for  the  following,  so  we 
label  it 

INSTRUCTIVE  INCIDENT. 

There  has  come  to  my  notice  to-day,  an  incident  which, 
as  I  have  thought  of  it  a  dozen  times  since,  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  very  instructive.  That  you  may  profit  by  its 
instruction,  I  will  repeat  it.  I  have  seen  among  the 
proofs,  sent  here  by  my  friend  the  Photographer,  who  has 
been  at  work  about  the  buildings,  a  representation  of  a 
party  of  young  gentlemen  playing  cards  in  imitation  of 
the  Heathen  Chinee.  In  making  up  a  set  which  the  Pho¬ 
tographer  has  had  the  kindness  to  present  to  me,  he  has 
omitted  the  one  of  which  I  speak.  I  wish  each  one  of 
you,  young  gentlemen,  to  consider  and  make  up  your 
minds  why  the  omission  was  made. 

“INTERESTING  REMARKS.” 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  made  up  our  minds,  and  de¬ 
pose  as  follows : 

No.  1.  I  declare  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  held  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  subject  illustrated 
by  the  photograph  in  question  was  out  of  the  regular 
course  here,  and  being  so,  would  be  uninteresting  to  the 
Faculty.  Isaac  Jones. 

No.  2.  I  hereby  swear  that  I  think  some  thoughtless 
lunatic  informed  the  Photographer  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
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clivity  of  some  Prof’s  for  card  games,  and  that  he  there¬ 
fore  refrained  from  exciting  our  Profs,  by  a  display  of  the 
charms  of  the  pastime. 

Arthur  Athol, 

Late  Mail  Carrier  during  the  building  of  Tennie’s  House. 

No.  3.  I  do  solemnly  swear  and  affirm,  standing  in 
front  of  the  west  window,  in  the  monitor’s  room,  that  I 
believe  the  Photographer  heard  that  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  game  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and 
thought  that  should  the  Prof’s  children  ever  get  hold  of 
the  fact  it  would  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  them.  And 
moreover  he  (the  Photographer,  not  the  dog),  might 
have  thought  that  the  exposure  would  ruin  the  teacher’s 
reputation  with  the  Profs.  Iciiabod  Henshaw. 

No.  4.  I  do  declare,  being  in  my  right  mind,  and  sober 
withal,  that  1  think  that  the  Photographer  thought  that 
his  friend  the  Professor  was  a  participant  in  the  game, 
and  held  back  this  representation,  thinking  that  if  he  pre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  gamesters  with  a  copy,  he  ought  to  do 
so  by  all  of  them,  which  he  could  not  afford  to  do. 

Capt  Jack  Snoozer. 


Thursday,  April  5tli,  1877. 

Games.  I  hear  a  complaint  that  some  of  the  students 
attack  and  destroy  the  Rain-Pot.  We  have  found  that  a 
bottom  for  the  Pot  costs  nearly  as  much  as  a  football,  for 
which  reason  it  is  hoped  that  students  will  confine  their 
exercise  in  this  direction  to  the  latter  object.  If  you 
must  kick,  kick  the  football,  though  in  my  opinion  foot¬ 
ball  is  not  the  most  manly  and  exhilirating  game  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  lacks  precision.  The  chief  requirements  in  a 
player  are  portliness  and  steady  nerves.  The  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  a  game  is  precision.  There  is  a  game 
which  possesses  all  the  advantages  for  exercise  and  sport 
that  football  does,  and  is  precise  besides.  It  is  called 
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Quarts.  There  is  another  game  which  is  cheap  and  better 
than  football.  It  is  very  much  like  Quarts,  only  instead 
of  pitching  holes  at  a  peg,  you  pitch  clubs  at  a  hole.  It  is 
called  Lunkerheads.  Try  this  also.  There  are  other 
games  which  I  could  mention,  such  as  Jackstraws, 
Pitching  Spondulix,  Leap-Frog,  Euchre,  Polo,  Thumbs-up, 
Blind  Man’s  Buff,  and  Hop-Skotch.  All  superior  to  Foot¬ 
ball.  But  I  will  leave  all  that  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
the  students,  and  trust  to  their  good  sense  in  selecting  a 
substitute  for  foot-ball. 


On  the  Morning  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  9th,  77  the  Chemical 
Lab.  was  the  scene  of  a  grand  crystalline  exhibition,  open 
only  to  Seniors,  in  the  course  of  which  some  fellow  dis¬ 
covered  a  sugar  crystal  (so  labeled),  of  remarkable  beau¬ 
ty.  The  discoverer  was  a  skeptic.  He  doubted  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  label ;  he  thought  it  possible  that  they 
were  trying  to  palm  off  a  chunk  of  rock  salt  for  a  sugar 
crystal,  and  so  he  sampled  the  specimen.  A  crowd  soon 
collected,  and  every  man  became  afflicted  with  the  same 
doubts.  Before  the  whole  class  could  be  satisfied  the 
specimen,  label,  box  and  all  had  been  devoured.  At  even¬ 
ing  prayers  the  following  was  thankfully  received : 

(That  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  saw  fit  to  carry 
off  that  specimen  of  cane  sugar  crystal  this  morning,  will 
return  the  same,  and  hereafter  it  will  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  Senior  class  can  transform  broken  crockery 
and  bits  of  stone  into  all  manner  of  grotesque  images, 
and  pieces  of  impudence  of  various  sizes.  We  will  have 
it  understood  that  hereafter  all  contributions  to  the  miner¬ 
al  cabinet  by  members  of  that  class,  can  be  dispensed  with. 


Scientific  Gent  addresses  Cookie  in  the  shop  :  “  Does 
this  hydraulic  elevator  run  by  water  or  steam  ?”  Cookie 
refers  him  to  the  Supe. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  LECTURES 
DELIVERED  BY  DR.  TERTIARY. 


STRATIFICATION  SEEIvEARNESTLYFOR. 


Before  the  Classes  of  ’77  and  ’ 78 ,  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Dissemination  of  Practical  Knowledge. 


The  word  Geology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
meaning  the  earth,  and  to  speak. 

The  object  of  this  course  of  lectures  being  to  speak  or 
discourse  upon  the  earth.  The  word  earth  is  used  in  these 
lectures  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  is  not  confined  to  Geog¬ 
nosy  and  Geogony.  To  confine  the  lectures  in  this  manner 
would  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  they  are  given,  i.  e. 
general  information  and  instruction  upon  all  subjects  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  earth.  The  subject  of  Geol¬ 
ogy  is  one  which  has  occupied  the  attention  and  study  of 
mankind  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  distant  ages  of  futurity. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  a  single  class  of  rocks 
like  the  Porphyritic  Oligoclase,  or  Micaceous  Hornblendic 
Elvanyte  of  the  Granitic  group ;  the  Riband  Petrosilex, 
Amygdaloidal  Euryte,  or  Quartzose  Gneissyte  of  the  Plu¬ 
tonic  rocks ;  or  even  the  Drachenfels  Trachyte,  Hauyno- 
phyre,  Leucitophyre,  or  Amygdaloidal  Leucityte  of  the 
volcanic  division ;  but  the  limited  time  allowed  by  the 
worthy  President  of  the  Institute  forbids  this  study  in 
detail. 

The  condition  of  our  globe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cycle  of  time,  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  a  mass 
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of  vapor  or  incandescent  matter.  The  question  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  interior  of  this  globe,  called  the 
earth,  is  a  disputed  one,  and  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
present  course  of  lectures  to  enter  into  a  cosmological 
discussion — to  argue  whether  the  earth  is  solid,  and  if  so, 
the  feasibility  of  sinking  a  shaft  for  an  hydraulic  elevator, 
through  to  China,  or  whether  wTe  are  living  on  a  bomb¬ 
shell  of  liquid  fire.  This  question  can  safely  be  left  to 
our  modern  Geologists  and  Cosmographers. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  benefits  arising  from 
a  course  of  Geology  Lectures  of  the  kind  under  considera¬ 
tion,  looking  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view.  It  is 
known  by  all  who  have  made  metaphysics  a  study,  and  by 
some  who  have  not,  that  the  mind  of  mankind  is  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  impressions  under  certain  conditions 
than  at  other  times.  This  acuteness  of  perception  appears 
to  be  most  prominent  when  the  individual  is  in  the  midst 
of  associations  of  a  stimulating  and  invigorating  charac¬ 
ter.  While  it  is  desirable  that  every  one  should  know 
whether  his  own  city  is  built  upon  Hornblendic  and  Mica¬ 
ceous  schists  of  Laurentian,  or  Huronian  origin,  and 
whether  his  house  is  founded  upon  a  Montalban  rock,  or 
Hodge-Podge,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  advant¬ 
ages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  of  Lectures  are  not 
confined  to  these  things  alone.  The  opportunities  afford¬ 
ed  for  the  study  of  sociology  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
From  close  observation  and  experience,  it  would  appear 
that  the  science  of  Geology  has  the  effect  of  quickening 
eveiy  faculty  of  the  mind.  What  other  science  is  there 
that  could  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  incite  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  score  of  the  fairer  sex,  which  would  stimulate 
them  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  from  storms  and  low¬ 
ering  skies.  In  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Anticlinals  and  Synclinals  of  the  Mesozoic, 
Paleozoic  and  Cenozoic  ages,  an  enthusiasm  is  kindled 
which  enables  them  to  overcome  every  “  hill”  of  difficulty. 
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These  lectures  also  offer  strong  inducements  for  the  male 
portion  of  the  audience.  What  other  lecture  or  recitation 
would  be  so  regularly  attended,  were  it  not  for  the  fear 
of  too  many  “  Proposed  absences.” 

With  the  unrivalled  advantages  afforded  for  the  study 
of  practical  Geology  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  Worcester;  the  opportunities  offered  for 
the  study  of  “mineral  specimens”  and  Foraminifera,  (lit¬ 
tle  cells,  (sells),  in  the  shape  of  the  ace  of  clubs),  during 
4 4  practice  ”  in  the  field  on  a  warm  summer  day;  with  all 
these  attractions  there  is  still  a  magnetic  charm  which 
draws  every  student  from  them  to  the  lecture  room,  where 
the  joys  of  those  closing  hours  of  the  day  exceed  every¬ 
thing  else. 

How  every  eye  beams  with  delight  when  the  robust 
physique  of  the  Dr.  suddenly  appears  in  the  doorway, 
and  when  stepping  down  to  the  experimenting  table,  he 
gives  an  energetic  and  rapid  review  of  the  topics  of  the 
“  lawst  lectchaw.”  Those  dark  eyes  seem  made  to  seek 
out  some  new  fossil  of  the  family  Cephalapides  and  genus 
Oterychtis. 

How  vividly  do  we  have  Newton’s  law  of  gravity  illus¬ 
trated,  when  some  fair  visitor,  mistaking  her  footing  in 
her  confusion,  finds  that  the  attraction  of  two  bodies 
varies  directly  as  their  masses,  and  no  doubt  she  is  im¬ 
pressed  as  never  before,  with  the  fact  that  the  force  of 
gravity  is  fully  equal  to  32  1-6  feet  per  minute. 

The  glory  of  the  fading  day;  the  sun  just  sinking  to 
rest  behind  the  hills,  veiling  their  summits  in  a  sheen  of 
gold,  and  casting  a  parting  ray  through  the  half-closed 
shutter  directly  across  the  bridge  of  the  Dr’s,  nose ;  The 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  amateur  artist  to  try  his 
skill  when  the  Dr.  warms  to  his  work,  and  presenting  a 
full  broadside  for  a  perspective  elevation,  cries  “  come 
on,  come  into  Berkshire  with  me,”  all  these  things  awaken 

the  dormant  energies  of  the  student. 
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We  do  not  have  to  look  far  from  home  to  see  the  per¬ 
nicious  effects  of  restricted  education.  While  the  mind 
of  the  stronger  sex  may  be  better  fitted  to  grasp  the 
stubborn  problems  in  Euclid,  Olney,  or  Rankine,  those  of 
the  weaker  vessels  are  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
mysteries  of  ancient  history,  Virgil  and  the  classics.  It 
is  wonderfnl  to  see  the  development  of  latent  power  in 
the  minds  of  both  when  a  subject  like  geology  is  brought 
up  before  them. 

There  are  many  things  which  enter  the  mind  of  the 
student  at  such  a  time,  which  probably  would  never  have 
been  brought  forth  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Though  at  times  there  may  come  a  longing  to  sample  the 
dish  of  hot  “  osters  ”  waiting  at  the  supper  table,  a  desire 
to  prove  experimentally  whether  or  no  they  have  any 
copper  taste  about  them ;  at  the  same  time  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  we  are  taken 
away  from  ourselves,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  ages 
which  have  rolled  away  since  this  earth  was  formed,  we 
can  hardly  tear  ourselves  from  the  scene,  and  can  only 
exclaim  —  “  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  who 
to  himself  hath  never  said,  this  is  my  own,  my  native 
land.” 


The  Leicester  dam  threatened  to  give  way.  The  Techs 
went  up  in  a  body  to  see  it,  were  not  very  busy  for  a  time 
and  showed  their  good  will  to  the  natives  by  “warming” 
a  vacant  house  up  there.  The  city  Cops  couldn’t  appreci¬ 
ate  the  good  will,  and  warned  the  boys  off,  whereupon 
they  retired  a  short  distance  and  struck  up  “  I  don’t  know 
as  I  care,”  with  such  vehemence  as  to  drown  the  Cop’s  en¬ 
deavors  to  remark  that  they  had  had  enough  of  such 
cursed  nonsense.” 

Blossom,  (looking  over  your  shoulder),  Ah!  That’s 
good,  that’s  “Trees  bi-en.” 


CLASS  ROOM  TALK. 


i. 

Opening  Announcement.  ‘‘If  you  are  disposed  to 
use  me  well  I  shall  use  you  well,  otherwise  I  shall  put 
your  noses  right  on  to  the  grindstone,  turn  fast,  and  bear 
down  hard.” 


Wonderful  Similie.  “It  is  evident  from  your  recita¬ 
tions,  that  your  present  course  resembles  the  case  of 
an  old  Athenian  who, as  he  wandered  about  the  streets  and 
saw  the  display  of  goods  offered  for  sale,  or  perhaps  as  he 
’spied  the  pretty  shop  girls,  exclaimed,  ‘  How  many 
things  there  are  I  do- not  want!’  Just  so  with  you,  you 
look  around  in  this  German,  and  begin  to  comprehend 
its  vastness,  and  exclaim,  ‘  How  many  things  there  are  I 
do  not  know.’  ” 


“There  is  where  you  need  to  study.  Bear  right  down 
on  these  and  your  difficulties  will  vanish  like  the  evening- 
sun  before  the  morning  dew.” 


“Well,  where  were  you  brought  up?  Sufficient.  Next!” 


(Ten  minutes  past  12).  “Ah!  Time’s  up,  we’ll  pause 
right  here.  At  your  next  exercise  take  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  review  what  you  have  had.” 


i 

II. 

Prof.  Thurston  determines  the  specific  heat  of  alloys  : 
“He  borrows  an  old  paint  keg  and  carefully  sets  it  upon 
some  high  old  platform  scales.  Then  by  the  aid  of  a  der- 
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rick  he  swings  a  small  chunk  of  the  alloy  into  a  huge  vat 
of  boiling  water,  and  keeps  it  there  till  it  is  permeated. 
Next  he  swings  the  chunk  out  on  a  landing,  grabs  it 
with  a  pair  of  sugar  tongs,  slings  it  into  the  paint  keg 
full  of  water,  hands  the  tongs  to  a  boy,  notes  weights, 
temperature,  etc.,  and  the  data  for  the  determination  is 
all  bottled  up  in  the  keg. 


“Hum!  I  intended  that  for  a  circle.  But  never 
mind,  you  imagine  it  one.  This  blackboard  drawing,  like 
some  other  things,  is  very  safe  for  any  amateur  to  let 
alone  terribly.” 

“  Now  this  is  fundamental,  I  want  you  should  get  this.” 


“Now  this  is  important,  I  am  going  to  dwell  upon  it 
until  you  are  sick  of  it.” 


“  N - o,  that  isn’t  quite  right.  You  don’t  seem  to 

grasp  the  point,  in  fact  you  aren’t  right  all.  Next!” 


(At  the  board,  taking  breath.)  “  The  next  step - ,’ 

(audible  whisper),  “step  out!”  “  No  we  wont  either, 
(glancing  at  the  clock),  not  for  sixteen  minutes.” 


III. 

f  “Noise  Here!  Pratt,  what  are  you  doing  over  there? 
Your  place  is  at  your  bench.”  Pratt,  (wdio  is  tearing 
along  after  Dick,  who  has  just  stolen  Jack’s  stool),  “  I’m 
looking  for  a  hammer.” 


“Wn — a — t!  You  might  as  well  have  been  up  to 
prayers  last  night.” 
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“Yes,  your  remarks  are  very  interesting,  but  who  can 
give  us  something  more  to  the  point?  (Bowing),  next!” 


IV. 

Illustrating  Course  of  Reasoning.  “  You  must  not 
blame  me,  if  I  direct  you  to  the  Post  Office  and  you  go 
off  over  to  the  Normal  School  or  to  the  Oread.” 


“  Well,  I  don’t  know  what  I  can  do  for  you,  if  you 
can’t  get  the  first  differential  coefficient.” 


“  Lay  aside  your  books  and  take  your  papers.” 


“  Well,  erase  your  work.  Make  as  little  dust  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I’ve  got  to  stay  here  another  hour.” 


V. 

“  You  follow  this  and  tell  me  if  I  make  a  mistake.  Two 
times  four  are  nine,  is  that  so?  —  is  that  right?” 


Turning  over  pages  of  Rankine,  “  Ellipse  of  Stress,  I 
guess  that’s  all  clear.  Any  question  about  that?  Centre 
of  Gravity,  anything  mysterious  about  it?  (Shaking  out 
keys),  Understand  that  Torrey?  Butterfield,  how  is  that? 
Get  hold  of  this,  Towle  ? 

“  Well,  if  there’s  no  further  question,  we’ll  go  to  the 
board  awhile.  Take  this  problem,  etc.” 


“Here,  don’t  take  your  hand  down,  keep  it  right  up 
there.  You  will  same  time.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this 
proposition?  ‘The  arm  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mo¬ 
ments  divided  by  the  sura  of  the  forces.’  ” 
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VI. 

“  Wall,  Charley,  can  you  remember  all  I’ve  told  you?” 


“  Here,  I  can’t  have  you  fellows  going  out  to  wash  up 
so  early  as  this.  It  don’t  agree  with  the  rules  of  the 
school.” 

“  What,  got  some  time  over?  Wall,  you  go  up  stairs, 
my  brother  will  give  you  a  bracket.” 


“  Why!  Hain’t  Mr.  Gladwin  told  you  how  to  shade  a 
cylinder  better  than  that?  See  here!  (Shades.)  There, 

that’s  the  way  to  shade  a  cylinder  quick ! - Shouldn’t 

know  what  ’twas,  hey?  Wall,  it  looks  as  if  somebody 
had  tried  to  make  it  round,  don’t  it?” 


The  Poet  discovers  a  failing  case  in  arithmetic.  In 
the  last  mechanics  examination  he  had  occasion  to  divide 
456  by  15.  He  says  15  in  45,  3  times  and  nothing  left,  15 
in  6  wont  go.  Then  he  scratched  his  head,  and  thinks, 
“  By  George !  here  is  a  failing  case  in  division.  I  wonder 
I  never  came  across  it  before.  What  shall  Ido?”  Just 
then  a  happy  thought  struck  him,  he  could  reduce  1-15  to 
a  decimal  and  multiply,  and  thus  he  saved  his  mark. 


Prof.  T.  preparing  to  depart,  “  Miss  Ball,  will  you  pour 
off  the  water  and  carefully  weigh  the  sediment  in  that 
dish  from  Quinsigamond?”  “Oh,  yes,  yes !”  and  then 
mistaking  the  dish  for  the  deposition,  proceeds  to  stir  up 
and  pour  off  the  sediment,  carefully  weighing  the  dish. 
Weight  not  reported. 

Perry  Ferdinand,  said  he  thought  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses  were  written  about  a  rock  in  Somersetshire. 


SOME  WICKED  SPECIMENS  OF  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  PAPERS. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  State  the  several  methods  of  compounding  and  dis¬ 
solving  forces  in  general,  and  brown  bread  pills  in  partic¬ 
ular. 

2.  Describe  the  phenomenon  of  the  rush  of  cider 
through  a  straw,  as  observed  by  certain  Tech  students  on 
their  recent  fifty  cent  bust. 

3.  Give  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  efflux  of  Techs 
through  John  Street  Alley,  size  4  x  10,  supposing  two 
mounted  Cops  after  them,  making  no  allowance  for  kick¬ 
ing  each  other’s  shins,  or  for  friction  against  the  fence 
pickets. 

4.  Demonstrate  the  position  of  the  image  of  a  snab 
seen  through  a  telescope. 

5*  Give  the  chemical  theory  of  music.  After  which, 
climb  up  on  your  desk  and  sing  the  scale ;  then  if  you  are 
likely  to  finish  before  you  hear  the  roll  of  the  big  base 
horn,  warble  a  few  notes  of  Old  Hundred,  before  you 
come  down. 

6.  State  what  you  know  of  the  resonance  of  a  stopped 
chamber  of  ordinary  capacity,  when  crammed  full  of  Mid- 
dlers  rehearsing  B  flat  fish  horn  choruses  before  serenad. 
ing,a  Prof. 


CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Describe  supper. 

2.  Calculate  the  percentage  composition  of  Friendly 
hash,  making  up  a  formula  from  your  own  experience 
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there,  or  if  you  hav’nt  been  there,  ask  your  neighbor  for  it. 

3.  Write  the  reaction  for  a  fellow  who  concludes 
that  he  wont  steal  any  cherries,  after  he  has  been  fifteen 
minutes  getting  into  a  tree  so  carefully  as  to  disturb  no 
one. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  that  sugar  crystal  business. 

5.  Describe  the  trip  to  the  sulphuric  acid  works,  and 
give  illustrative  sketches  of  the  most  noted  adventures. 


MECHANICS. 

ALL  HANDS. 

1.  How  long  would  it  take  to  play  a  game  of  euchre 
with  sheet  iron  cards,  a  pewter  joker,  and  cast  iron  coun¬ 
ters?  Discuss  this  in  reference  to  both  the  four-handed 
game  and  cut-throat. 

2.  How  much  actual  energy  is  wasted  annually  by  “roll 
ing  the  ball”  to  torment  old  what’s  his  name? 

3.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  capacity  of  a  common  blue 
sailor’s  shirt,  whose  length  from  neckband  to  tip  of  tail  is 
three  feet  nine  inches,  and  mean  diameter  just  two  feet* 
for  bringing  home  fruit  under  the  light  of  a  pale  moon? 
The  tails  being  split  up  eight  inches,  and  the  working 
strength  of  the  flannel  being  82,  which  will  occur ;  the 
tails  pull  out  of  your  belt,  or  the  thing  burst  when  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  full  load,  through  a  journey  of  a  mile  and  a  half? 

4.  Define  the  line  of  connection  between  the  boot  of  an 
enraged  old  man  and  the  unwelcome  suitor  for  his  hand¬ 
some  and  accomplished  daughter,  and  state  your  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  line. 

5.  Draw  the  reciprocal  diagram  for  the  strains  in  a  cat’s 
back,  when  the  cat  is  enjoying  a  brief  season  of  absolute 
terror. 
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FRENCH,  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH,  ASSORTED. 

I. 

1.  Sources  of  the  preseut  text  of  the  Literature  of  the 
three  leading  languages  of  the  world. 

2.  Columbus.  Who  was  he,  and  why?  Was  he  a 
usurper,  and  if  so,  why  not? 

3.  Daniel  Pratt,  his  relations  to  the  American  colleges, 
to  Racine,  Milton,  Schiller,  Orestes,  Colfax  and  Tilden, 
with  historical  sketches  of  each. 

4.  Translate  into  German,  Quand  aurez-vous  votre 
fish  horn?  J’  ai  ne  heard  pas  vous  it  lately  spielen. 

J  1’  aurai  to-morrow. 

Serez-vous  to  home  to-morrow  soir? 

5.  Crinke  -  rinkle-rankle  -  daugh  -  dingle  -  dangle  -daddle- 
daugh-dinkle-rinkle  raugle-CRANK  Angle. 

Find  out  what  this  meant  and  why. 

II. 

1.  History  of  the  play  “  The  Black  Crook.”  Sources 
of  its  plot. 

2.  State  what  you  know  about  the  ballet  in  general. 

3.  Mark  off  the  feet  in  the  following  lines,  after  which 
transform  the  marking  to  meters : 

a.  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  hundred  of  brick. 

b.  When  you  don’t  know  what  you  dont  want  to  do,  do 
you  want  to  know  what  you  might  have  wanted  to  have 
done  if  you  didn’t  know’  how  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  done? 

c.  In  ray  mind’s  eye,  Horatio,  a  frowning  mountain, 
you  know. 

III. 

1.  Who  was  auntie  Climaxe? 

2.  Combine  the  following  statements  into  one  short, 
clear,  emphatic,  harmonious,  periodic  sentence  : 

Old  Grimes  has  kicked  the  bucket.  He  kicked  it  with 
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rubber  boots  on.  He  was  a  confirmed  kicker.  Lightning 
was  discovered  by  Franklin.  He  would  have  discovered 
it  before  if  the  string  hadn’t  broken.  Wanted,  a  young 
man  to  take  care  of  a  Methodist  horse,  who  hasn’t  been 
persuaded  yet,  Give,  Oh!  give  me  back  my  berries. 

3.  a.  What  is  the  old  theory  of  language,  supposing  it 
had  never  been  overthrown ;  and  supposing  it  had,  what 
were  the  events  which  led  to  the  overthrow? 

b.  Give  a  history  of  the  French  language. 

c.  What  is  the  latest  theory  of  language,  and  what 
events  will  lead  to  its  overthrow? 

IV. 

1.  How  did  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans 
differ  from  the  Battle  of  Bos  worth  Field?  Who  was  the 
boss  Bugler  during  the  conquest  of  Rome’s  Teutonic 
Tribes  by  the  Israelites? 

2.  Hurrah  for  Jackson,  s’  il  vous  plait. 

3.  Give  a  synopsis  in  the  third  person  plural,  indicative, 
interrogative,  negative,  masculine,  of  all  German  verbs 
you  have  ever  met,  and  give  their  French  and  English 
equivalents. 

V. 

1.  Translate  the  following  into  pure  English,  French 
or  German,  just  as  you  choose  : 

Wollen  Sie  go  mit  nous  apres  du  beer? 

Je  serai  pleased  sehr  gros  zu  mit  Ihren  after  beer  zu 
gehen,  mais  je  serais  obliged  zu  beans  fur  mine  zu  pren‘ 
dre.  Haben  Sie  einige  objections,  mine  Heer? 

2.  Quel  ist  die  names  the  grosten  dans  tout  kinds  von 
Literature  et  geben  Sie  uns  all  leur  Ouvrage  welche  is  gut 
pour  quelque  chose. 

3.  Tell  all  you  know  about  the  Jones  Trials  and  the 
Brown  House  Plot. 

VI. 

1.  a.  Who  was  the  first  man  ? 
b.  How  do  you  know? 
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c.  Was  lie  a  usurper?  Why? 

2.  Which  is  your  favorite  flavor  for  Ice  Cream? 

3.  a.  Who  was  Naboth  and  Ahab,  Jezebel,  Elijah 
Jehu? 

b.  What  was  Elijah’s  busiuess? 

c.  Did  he  follow  it  strictly  ? 

d.  What  was  his  father’s  name,  and  give  list  of  his 
ancestors  for  fourteen  generations  back. 


Wilson,  “the  only  man  in  the  class  who  won’t  flirt,’’ 
stands  charged  with  the  following : 

Finding  one  day  at  dinner,  a  wishbone  in  his  chicken 
soup,  he  takes  it  home  and  suspends  it  over  the  door  of* 
his  room.  Then  he  hastens  to  the  office  and  induces  an 
innocent  snab  to  come  down  to  see  an  old  faded  heliotype 
of  the  buildings,  which  he  says  he  has  just  received  from 
a  new  lot.  When  she  does  not  appreciate  the  heliotype 
he  points  to  the  wishbone,  which  she  has  been  under  in 
coming  in,  and  then  smiles  in  his  wicked  heart  to  see  her 
gooff  “on  her  ear,”  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
this  is  the  worst  yet. 

At  an  evening  party,  seeing  a  charming  snab  who  looks 
rather  lonely  just  as  refreshments  are  being  served. 
“Madame,  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
supper?”  “Ah!  Thank  you  sir— I  expect  my  husband 
in  every  minute. 

On  another  occasion,  at  an  evening  party,  another  couple 
was  wanted  to  fill  out  a  set  for  a  quadrille.  He  finally 
consented  to  go  on.  Arrived  upon  the  floor,  she  asks, 
“Are  you  fond  of  dancing?”  Proudly,  “Never  was  on 

the  floor  before  in  my  life.”  “Ah - ?  Allow  me  to 

suggest  that  you  stand  on  the  other  side.” 


KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


There  was  a  Tech  in  Seventy-seven  whom  we  will  call 
Bodkins.  His  name  was  not  Bodkins,  but  we  resolved 
long  ago  that  the  hero  of  the  first  article  of  history  we 
should  ever  write  should  be  put  down  as  Bodkins,  Birch- 
liard  Bodkins.  Birchhard  was  one  of  the  most  perpendic¬ 
ular  of  upright  youths,  till  he  came  to  reside  on  Dix  St. 
His  perpendicularity  has  been  seen  to  wabble  slightly  once 
or  twice  since  then.  He  roomed  on  Dix  St.  writh  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  reared 
on  sauer-kraut.  This  gentleman  was  the  possessor  of  a 
fine  lawn,  in  prospect.  At  the  time  of  our  sketch  the 
yard  was  fenceless  and  uncultivated,  but  the  prospect  was 
,truly  imposing.  Bodkins  was  wont  to  cross  this  heath 
with  his  ash  pan  instead  of  going  round  the  walk.  His 
landlord  was  a  tender-hearted  man  withal,  and  shrunk 
from  remonstrating  with  Bodkins  for  his  excursions 
across  the  yard.  Accordingly  one  Saturday  morning 
there  appeared  upon  the  sands  a  neat  little  sign.  It  was 
painted  upon  a  piece  of  clapboard  with  a  stick,  and  read 
“  Keep  Off  the  Grass.” 

Nobody  had  noticed  any  grass  there  before,  and  no¬ 
body  but  Bodkins  saw  the  point,  in  tne  appearance  of 
the  sign.  He  took  it  sadly  to  heart.  He  pondered  over 
the  case  till  evening,  when  he  wended  his  way  to  Chaser 
Square  and  called  a  council.  After  a  short  deliberation 
the  council  unanimously  voted  that  the  yard  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected  from  a  marauding  public,  and  that  the 
duty  of  amplifying  the  protection  devolved  upon  Bodkins, 
with  such  assistance  as  the  council  would  be  willing  to  ren¬ 
der.  The  council  was  willing,  in  fact  anxious,  and  an  ex¬ 
pedition  was  shortly  organized  to  draw  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  W.  M.  S.  for  building  materials. 
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A  building  committee  was  impaneled,  as  was  also  a 
committee  on  painting,  and  a  legion  on  impaling.  They 
worked  long  and  well.  On  the  following  morning,  which 
.was  Sunday,  everybody  but  the  impaling  legion,  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  scope  and  completeness  of  the  yard’s  pro¬ 
tection.  The  astonishment  of  the  legion  was  as  loudly 
professed  as  anybody’s,  but  it  was  a  lame  blind.  The 
yard  wras  fairly  bristling  with  signs,  from  the  inscriptions 
of  which  we  select  the  following:  “Mad  Dog  Inside, 
Be  Off;”  “Hay  for  Sale;”  “MuMrs;”  “Mad  Butch¬ 
er  Lives  Here,  Look  Out!”  “Measles;”  “  Small  Pox;” 
“  Don’t  Stone  the  Toads,  they  Eat  the  Bugs  that 
Destroy  the  Grass;”  “People  are  Rfquested  to 
Examine  Premises  and  see  if  they  can  Discover  any 
Grass,”  etc.,  etc. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience  about  the  place 
throughout  the  morning,  comments  wTere  freely  bestowed, 
most  of  which  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  yard  was 
now  safe  from  invasion,  it  being  impossible  to  get  upon 
the  embankment  without  serious  trouble  in  dislocating 
the  signs.  One  man,  however,  said  it  was  a  shame,  and 
thereupon  went  around  and  informed  the  proprietor  of  the 
state  of  things,  and  advised  him  to  take  in  the  lumber  for 
his  stock  of  kindling  wood  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
proprietor  came  out  and  viewed  the  decorations.  He 
waxed  wroth.  His  son,  who  was  a  butcher,  came  out  and 
viewed,  and  the  sign  which  was  taken  from  the  play-bill 
of  the  Boylston  Museum  was  verified  as  a  prophecy.  They 
held  a  council,  and  in  spite  of  the  professions  of  the  legion, 
they  said,  “  It’s  those  cussid  Techs.”  Excuse  the  language, 
but  that  is  what  .they  said.  They  said  further,  “Don’t 
touch  one  of  them.  Let  them  stand  there  all  day,  and  to¬ 
morrow  we  will  call  the  great  Mug-Wump  of  the  Technical 
School  over  to  see.  them.  We  will  see  if  we  can  have  this 
matter  investigated.”  So  there  they  stood  and  all  day 
long  crowds  visited  the  scene,  and  went  away  happy. 
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The  Mug-Wump  plan  was  working  iinely,  when  just  after 
church  was  out  in  the  evening,  the  signs,  big  and  little, 
one  and  all,  took  to  themselves  legs  and  skedaddled  down 
the  street.  Those  signs  have  since  been  distributed 
among  the  legion  as  memory-bills.  The  morning  dawned 
and  over  to  see  the  Mug- W ump  went  the  owner  of  the  lawn. 
The  Mug-Wump  imparted  this  wise  council:  “  The  case  is 
out  of  my  jurisdiction ;  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  hasten 
to  the  police  office  and  have  the  suspected  men  arrested, 
every  one  of  them.” 

The  landlord  went  home  and  reflected.  To  his  mind  it 
was  a  clear  case,  but  his  evidence  had  taken  to  itself  legs, 
etc.,  and  he  couldn’t  prove  anything.  So  a  few  days 
afterwards,  when  Bodkins  interviewed  his  landlord,  he 
was  informed  that  as  long  as  this  was  the  first  time  the 
Techs  had  attacked  him,  he  guessed  he  would  let  them 
off;  that  he  had  come  to  think  that  part  of  the  job  was 
meant  for  him  (Bodkins),  and  that  next  time  anything  of 
the  kind  occurred  they  had  best  join  forces  in  ferreting 
out  the  offenders.  Bodkins  assented  and  thus  retained  his 
perpendicularity  with  the  old  man. 


Picked  up  in  the  office  of  the  “  Washburn  Machine 
Shop,  connected,  &c.”  on  a  letter  head,  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Supe : 

“Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb’y  7th,  1877. 

Mr.  Porter  :  I  fail  to  hear  anything. 

The  reason  probably  was  that  he  didn’t  have  his  ear  to 
the  speaking  tube,  or  if  he  did,  it  so  happened  that  there 
weren’t  any  of  the  boys  at  the  other  end  to  inquire,  ‘  Who 
rolled  that  ball  ?’  ” 


Radley,  how  do  you  proceed  to  make  Hydrogen  Sul¬ 
phide?  Ah - rli - Treat - erh - charcoal  with  Hy¬ 

drochloric  acid. 


GETTING  EXPERIENCE. 


^ - 

For  the  ' Closing  Ceremonies  of  July  11th. 


About  the  1st  of  June,  1877,  a  large,  unoccupied  house 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chaser  Square  became  the  residence  of 
an  old  chap  with  an  immense  family  of  snab.  The  snab 
shortly  became  imbued  with  the  desire  to  found  a  flower 
garden,  for  which  purpose  they  transported  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  free  soil  of  Chaser  Square  across  the  prairie 
in  a  mop  pail,  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  garden.  In  the 
operation  they  created  quite  a  capacious  hole  in  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  soil.  The  denizens  of  the  Square  noticed  the 
hole  and  declared  it  must  be  utilized.  So  on  the  evening 
of  June  11th,  which  was  Monday,  a  Tech  was  seen  to 
shoulder  a  shovel  and  strike  off  down  Boynton  street, 
amongst  the  Profs,  and  turn  up  Joseph  William  avenue. 
He  returned  shortly  with  a  young  specimen  of  the  em¬ 
blematic  birch  tree.  He  said  he  had  selected  this  tree  be¬ 
cause  it  is  tough  and  recalls  such  delightful  memories  of 
his  younger  school  days.  Shortly  before  nine  o’clock  a 
seven-headed  plug  hat  procession  was  formed  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Square,  headed  by  the  tree  and  followed  by  the 
band,  consisting  of  one  M  (mighty)  flat  cornet,  two  fifes 
and  a  flute,  the  orator  and  a  grave-digger.  The  proces¬ 
sion  proceeded  to  the  aforementioned  hole  and  set  up  the 
tree ;  then  followed  music  by  the  band,  the  oration,  which 
was  delivered  extemporaneously  in  Sanskrit  and  no  record 
taken,  and  more  music  by  the  band.  Then  the  seven 
united  in  rendering  the  following  song,  composed  by  the 
class  poet  on  the  spur  of  the  second,  to  the  tune  of  “  Old 
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Grimes’  Grandfather.”  The  exercises  were  then  con¬ 
cluded  by  music  by  the  band. 

SONG. 

Upon  the  rolling  prairie,  boys, 

We’ve  met  at  close  of  day 
To  plant  a  sprout  within  this  hole 
And  once  again  say  Whay. 

With  horn  and  fife  and  howl  profound 
The  neighbors  senses  charm, 

And  sound  Rubecca’s  soothing  name, 

Lest  tempest  turn  to  calm. 

But  time  is  fleeting,  life  is  short, 

So  hush  the  useless  sigh, 

And  let  the  Techs  once  more  unite 
In  one  inspired  S  K  I — I. 


Cultivation  of  rapid  thought,  in  the  completion  of  un¬ 
finished  sentences : 

Prof.  Washington  intended  to  cross  the  Delaware  the 

night  before  Christmas - .  P.  F.  And - aiid  he 

crossed  over. 

Prof.  When  Franklin’s  kite  had  reached  the  verge  of 
the  black  thunder  cloud - .  Dick.  Erh — the  string 

broke. 

Miller,  to  Miss  Ball,  who  is  laboring  “  maidfully  ”  at 
the  blower.  “Shan’t  I  assist  you?”  “  Yes,  if  you  will.” 
Poor  Miller,  when  he  was  released  from  his  self-imposed 
task,  wet  with  perspiration,  he  knew  a  little  better  than 
before  how  to  appreciate  the  tender  sympathy  of  woman. 

Torrey,  the  boy  who  was  recognized  by  the  bad  eye  in 
the  character  of  Miss  Jerusha  Jones,  prosecutrix  in  the 
great  Jones  vs.  Jones  scandal  case,  tried  before  Justice 
Logan  in  the  United  States  Inferior  Court,  Saturday 
night,  January  22d,  1876. 


FROM  THE  MONITOR’S  RECORD. 


Excuses  for  Absence  and  Tardiness. 


Absence.  Whittier. 

All  exercises. 

Absence.  Estabrook. 

Indisposition. 


Jan.  15th  to  17th,  1877. 

Exc.  C.  O.  T. 
Chapel.  Apr.  19th,  1877. 

Exc.  C.  0.  T. 


Tardiness.  Bassett.  Mechanics.  Jan.  10th,  1877. 

Overslept  myself. 

Exc.  (Sickness?)  G.  I.  A. 


Absence.  Darling.  All  Recitations. 
Hard  Headache. 


March  29th,  1877. 
Exc.  C.  0.  T. 


Absence.  Estabrook.  All  exercises.  April  10th,  1877. 

On  account  of  unavoidable  errand. 

|Exc.  C.  0.  T. 

Tardiness.  Holman.  English.  March  31st, H877. 

Could  n’t  quite  finish  my  chart  in  time. 

Exc.  [E.  P.  S. 

Absence.  Bassett.  Chapel.  March  22nd,  1877. 

According  to  the  best  of  my  recollections  I  was  present. 

(?)  Exc.  C.  O.  T. 

Tardiness.  Holman  Chemistry.  Nov.  15th,  1876. 

A  shirt-button  came  off  just  as  I  was  starting  for  recita¬ 
tion,  obliging  me  to  stop  for  repairs. 
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Tardiness.  Chase.  Physics.  Jan.  11th,  1877. 

Slow  watch,  with  the  extent  of  which  slowness  I  was 
unacquainted. 

Exc.  A.  S.  K. 

Absence.  Darling.  All  Exercises. 

April  26th,  27th.  28th,  1877. 

I  had  to  go  home  to  have  an  operation  performed  on  my 

eyes. 

Exc.  C.  0.  T. 

Tardiness.  Holman.  Mechanics.  Eeb’y  23d,  1877. 

The  coal  fire  at  Library  had  a  contrary  freak — which  de¬ 
tained  me. 

Exc.  G.  I.  A. 

Absence.  Chase.  All  exercises.  Dec.  4th,  1976. 
Overslept  the  first  train  due  at  Orange  at  5  :34  o’clock. 

A.  M. 

Missed  the  second  train  at  12  :12  P.  M.,  by  miscalculat¬ 
ing  my  capacity  for  dinner. 

Captured  a  seat  in  the  last  train  at  4  :02,  and  arrived  in 
town  just  too  late  to  present  myself  at  prayers 

Exc.  C.  O.  T. 


Medley  to  Prof.  S.,  during  the  study  of  the  subject  of 
Cements.  “Do  you  know  what  that  stuff  is  which  is 
plastered  over  the  Oread?”  Prof,  “No,  I  dont,  and  I 
don’t  know  of  any  way  you  can  find  out,  for  I  wouldn’t 
advise  you  to  go  up  there  to  examine  it.” 

Disturbance  in  the  Mech.  Drawing  Room.  Enraged 
Prof,  comes  whooping  up  to  see  who  it  is.  Whit  steps 
up,  open  French  play  in  hand,  “  Will  you  please  translate 
this  paragraph,  we  can’t  make  it  out.”  Denoument  not 
recorded. 


FAMILIARITIES 


THOMPIE. 

GEORGIE. 

JOHNNIE. 

SMITHIE. 

KIMMIE. 

TENNIE. 

IRON  HIGGINS. 
BIG. 

WOODEN  HIGGINS. 
OLD  CHAP. 


Jones,  Hannibal, 
Henshaw,  Ichabod, 
Chaser, 

Clem, 

Cookie, 

Gisty, 


Arthur  Athol, 

Capt.  Jack  Snoozer, 
Charger, 

Jack  Spratt, 

Dick, 

Blossom, 


Whit. 


“MAXWELL  ON  HEAT.” 


We  have  tested  thee  well,  O,  thou  theory  of  Heat, 
That  anhydrated  cometh,  so  full  and  complete 
In  its  mystified  phrases  and  formulte  dull, 

From  the  dusty  top  story  of  Maxwell’s  old  skull. 

That  the  man  is  a  genius  we  do  not  deny, 

And  respect  his  productions,  and  yet  we  defy 
All  the  world  to  bring  forward  and  give  us  a  peep 
Of  a  book  that  will  put  a  man  quicker  to  sleep. 

Irreproachable  unity  surely  pervades 

Every  part  of  the  work,  from  the  soft  tinted  shades 

Of  each  sleepy  hued  leaf  to  the  symbols  thereon, 

And  the  •*  Entropy  ”  bosh  that  while  nodding  we  con. 

Of  our  books,  grave  forebodings  of  ill  come  to  me, 
For,  while  conning  my  Maxwell  last  night  after  tea, 

I,  of  course,  fell  asleep,  and  there  then  came  a  stream 
Of  prophetic  display  through  my  mind  in  a  dream. 

I  could  see  a  huge  car  with  our  Maxwells  piled  o’er 
And  a  Carnot’s  famed  engine  was  coupled  before. 

On  the  foot-plate  stood  Eblis  impatient  to  go 

To  the  place  where  this  treatise  belongs,  as  you  know. 

Soon  he  opened  his  valves  and  away  like  a  flash 
Down  the  quivering  rails  does  the  doomed  cargo  dash, 
When  I  spring  on  a  Loco,  the  throttle  throw  wide, 

And  behind,  to  the  rescue,  like  lightning  I  ride. 

Yet  I  could  not  get  near  them,  for  Carnot’s  machine 
Has  a  greater  efficiency,  as  we  have  seen, 

Than  the  others  can  have,  so  I  hung  on  their  rear, 
While  my  hope  was  becoming  replaced  by  my  fear. 

On  a  sudden,  before  us,  dark  portals  I  see, 

Which  a  demon  of  Maxwell’s  swings  wide  for  Eblis, 
But  when  I  thundered  up  swung  together  again; 

I  collided,  exploded,  awoke,  and  Amen. 


MODERNIZED  SHAKSPERIAN  GEM 


From  Julius  Caesar,  Act  I,  Sc.  III.  A  Street „ 


ENTER  CHEEKUS. 

Cheekus.— Who’s  there  ? 

Classmate, — A  student. 

Cheekus. — Classmate,  by  your  voice. 

Classmate. — Your  ear  is  good.  Cheekus,  what  night  is  this  ? 
Cheekus. — The  night  of  “Barnum’s  greatest  show  on  earth.” 
Classmate. — Who  ever  knew  a  sight  attract  men  so  ? 

Cheekus.— Those  who  have  known  the  earth  was  full  of  faults. 
For  my  part  I  have  walk’d  about  the  streets, 

Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  snab; 

And  thus  inbraced,  classmate,  as  you  see, 

I  mingled  with  the  madding  crowd. 

And  when,  for  this,  a  glance  most  fiery  seem’d  to  open 
The  eye  of  Heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Classmate.— But  wiierefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  Heaven? 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 

When  the  most  mighty  Custom-tailors  send 
Such  dreadful  mishaps  to  astonish  us. 

Classmate.— You  are  wrong,  Classmate ;  and  those  traits  of  Cheek 
In  which  an  ape  doth  glory,  you  do  want, 

Or  else  you  use  not.  You  look  cool  and  smile, 

And  curl  the  lip,  but  clothe  your  face  with  blushes 
To  hear  the  wondrous  tale  by  me  related : 

But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  this  mirth,  why  I  am  here  to-day; 

Why  recitations  I  did  cut  this  morn— 

Know  thou,  I’m  sick  and  wear  this  heavy  coat; 

But  more  than  all, — why  thus  the  street  I  walked 
With  ventilation  free— why,  you  shall  find 
That  I  the  error  knew  not  of  till  calling, 

By  happy  chance,  at  the  Apothecary’s, 

The  fact  they  there  disclosed . 


TECH  B’HOYS. 


By  Annan,  ’76. 

-  Original  at  the  1  House  Warmin”  of  Towrey  and  Spratt. 

music:  dutch  company. 


I. 

Oh  I  When  you  hear  the  blast  on  the  big  bass  hom, 

You  may  know  for  a  certainty  there’ll  be  some  fun; 

For  the  Tech  B’hoys  are  the  boss  B’hoys 

For  getting  together  and  kicking  up  a  noise.  (Chorus). 


II. 

When  occasion  requires,  with  all  due  form, 

Our  friends  we’ll  move,  and  their  houses  we’ll  warm, 

For  the  Tech  B’hoys  are  sure  there’s  nothing  wrong 
In  exhiliarating  racket  with  ready  voice  and  song.  (Cho.) 

III. 

And  as  the  evening  wanes,  and  the  hour  draws  nigh 
To  take  a  little  sustenance,  we’re  far  from  being  shy, 

For  the  Tech  B’hoys  are  mighty  hard  to  beat 
In  hastening  the  removal  of  all  that’s  good  to  eat.  (Cho.) 


“Prof.  T.  whom  have  you  elected  for  valedictorian 
this  year?”  “  Humph,  Booker - Political  dodge  !  ” 


CLASS  SONG 


Music,— Lorelei. 


I 

Beside  our  Alma  Mater 
We  meet  as  classmates  true, 

In  these  departing  moments, 

To  sing  a  last  adieu, 

And  send  the  ringing  echoes 
O’er  scenes  from  which  to-day, 
Our  class  of  Seventy-seven 
Forever  turns  away. 

II. 

Three  years  ago,  as  strangers, 

We  came  together  here, 

But  now  how  changed  our  feelings, 
We  part  as  friends  sincere. 

And  tho’  our  ranks  as  students, 
This  evening  we  disband, 
Abiding  by  our  motto, 

We  still  united  stand. 

III. 

Now,  ere  Time’s  rolling  billows 
Engulf  within  the  past 
This  golden  hour,  its  image 
Shall  in  our  hearts  be  cast ; 

A  bright  unfading  picture, 

That  more  than  words  can  tell, 

Of  all  the  fond  reluctance 
With  which  we  say  Farewell. 


CALENDAR. 


P 


’74. 

Sept.  8.  On  this  date  we  slipped  cable  and  started  on  a 

three  years’  cruise. 

’75. 

Jan.  22.  Grand  Caption  match. 

Mar.  2.  Holiday,  while  Mr.  what’s  his  name  of  the  School 
Board,  has  his  funeral. 

May  11.  The  crowd  cut  drawing  to  see  Donaldson  cut 
his  baloon  loose,  and  get  lost  in  the  clouds. 

*  May  17.  Grand  Sketching  expedition  to  the  Oread. 

May  29.  All  hands  prepare  their  lessons  by  the  light  of 
Taylor’s  Building. 

July  1.  The  window  was  opened,  and  a  voice  spake, 
saying:  “Hyar!  Heyar  !  What’s  going 
on  out  there  ?  Thief  !  thief  !  policeman ! 

July  8.  Antenna  discovered  coming  out. 

Sept.  15.  The  first  copper  flipped. 

Oct.  23.  Six  of  the  ’77’s  seen  to  pass  North,  evidently 
on  a  shagbark  hunt. 

Oct.  28.  Prof.  Eaton  opens  a  wood  office. 

Nov.  22.  Bassett,  the  Norman,  invades  Wachusett  St. 

Nov.  30.  The  pledge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Up¬ 
right  Scarecrows,  goes  into  effect. 

Dec.  23.  “Wood  Tax”  levied  on  the  Denny  St.  Wood 
Yard  for  the  support  of  the  Profs. 

Dec  25  At  an  early  hour  the  above  was  donated  with, 
out  presentation  speeches.  The  elements 
however,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  charitable  deed. 

Dec.  28.  At  prayers  on  this  date,  the  Prof’s  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  above. 


) 

'59 

76. 

Jan.  6.  Darling  out;  very  hard  headache. 

Jan.  8.  House  warming  at  15  Lancaster  Street. 

Jan.  22.  Session  of  the  U.  S.  inferior  court.  Hannibal 
Jones  tried  and  convicted  for  breach  of 
promise.  The  sentence  can  be  found  by 
examining  the  records. 

Feb.  22.  We  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  father  of  our 
country  by  taking  an  extra  lesson,  but  to 
gratify  a  whim  of  the  Prof’s,  and  to  satisfy 
some  of  our  interested  friends  outside,  we 
allow  the  school  flag  to  float. 

Mar.  18.  The  Blow  Hards  organize,  and  assist  in  Torrey 
and  Pratt’s  removal. 

Mar.  25.  House  Warming  at  9  Wachusett  Street. 

Mar.  30.  Take  a  trip  to  the  dam  disaster,  and  are  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  dam  policeman. 

April  1.  Whittier  out  sick. 

April  7.  The  most  cold-blooded  affair  on  record.  The 
members  of  77  and  78  hold  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Donnybrook  Fair,”  on  West  Street. 

April  12.  The  order  of  “  Tech  Select”  born. 

April  25.  Our  second  publication  comes  to  grief,  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  one  party,  and  to  the 
disgust  of  the  other. 

May.  2.  Chase  charters  a  hack  for  Holden. 

July  4.  Worcester  County  Music  School  out  on  a  time. 

July  12.  We  drop  a  tear  for  76. 

Sept.  12.  Austin  and  Esty  suspended,  in  order  to  have 
time  to  complete  the  survey  of  a  bank  wall. 

Sept.  21.  Pomological  Society  formed.  Slight  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
to  leave  chapel,  which  resulted  in  a  clash 
between  the  members  77  and  79. 


60 


Oct.  7.  Grand  chestnutting  and  cider  expedition. 

Nov.  2.  The  class  invests  Prof.  Kimball’s  gift  of  50  cts. 
at  the  “  Boulevard  Cider  Mill.” 

Grand  demonstration  of  the  season.  Til- 
and  Hendricks  raised  on  Lancaster  St. 
The  Blow  Hards  out  in  full  force. 

Nov.  8.  Todd  2-0  on  Tilden. 

Nov.  15.  Boys  fish  for  plug  hats  from  the  gallery  of  Me¬ 
chanics  Hall.  Prof.  Smith  makes  a  note. 
George  I.  illustrates  the  laws  of  falling- 
bodies,  in  Mechanical  Drawing  Room.  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Cruel’s  boil  begins.  He  abdi¬ 
cates  the  throne  for  three  days. 

’77. 

Jan.  9.  Mysterious  disappearance  of  cane  sugar,  at  the 
exhibition  of  crystals. 

Jan.  11.  This  date  is  memorable,  in  that  Perry  Ferdinand 
did  not  knock  over  his  things  in  Mechanical 
Drawing  Room. 

Jan.  15.  Seniors  excused  from  prayers  to  study  chemistry 
notes. 

Jan.  18.  Class  meeting  unexpectedly  called  to  see  about 
class  photos. 

Feb.  22.  Again  the  flag  floats  to  commemorate  the  birth 
of  G.  W. 

April  1.  Lawn  on  Dix  Street  decorated. 

June  21.  Last  Semi-Annual  Torment  commences. 

July  11.  We  cast  our  anchor,  and  “  bid  farewell  fo  etfery 
fear.” 

July  12.  First  day  on  land.  Nothing  to  say  about  it. 


